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RB. S. MENAMIN’S 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


“COUNTRY,” DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, AND HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, AND H. D. WADE & CO.’S 


Black and Colored Inks and Varnishes 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON & CO.’S AND ROBINSON & PRATT'S 


‘BOOK, JOB, AND NEWS INES. 


aa Ten per cent. discount, for Cash, on Colored and Black Inks. -@@ 
Black and Colored Inks, in kegs, at nett prices. 


Se ase wee Rear fe 
AGENCY FOR 
C. POTTER, Jz., & CO.’S FIRST-CLASS AND ‘“‘COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’8 PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S FIRST-CLASS AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
TAYLOR CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S “FRANKLIN” JOB PRESSES. 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
IMPROVED GLOBE PRINTING PRESSES. 
UNIVERSAL JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
G. H. SANBORN & CO.’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
W. O. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


~s.ee> 


CEORCE MEIER & CO.’S 
Bronzes, Florence Leaf, Brocade, and Lining Bronze, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


—_ ——_—-_ ++ ee +> —— 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


New Wood Type, 


CABINETS, CASES, STANDS, BRASS AND WOOD GALLEYS, LEADS AND METAL FURNITURE, BRASS 
RULE, LEAD CUTTERS, FURNITURE, QUOLNS, STICKS, LYE BRUSHES, MALLETS, ete. 


+w.coe- — 


NEW AND SECON D-HAND 


POWER AND HAND PRESSES, TYPE, ctc., 
BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
ge Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINTING MATERIAL, will find it to their advantage 


to address 
RR. S. MEN AMIN, 
515, 517, anO S13 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &ec., FOR SALE. 


two-roller Adams Press, 26x40; with cone pulley, counter cone, etc.; in good order. 

two-roller Adams Press, 19x24; price $1,250. 

No. 3 first-class Potter Cylinder Press, 31x46; in good order; price $1,800. 

No. 3 Extra Heavy Cottrell & Babcock 4-roller Press, 25x35 inside bearers; rack and screw and table distribu- 

tion; counter shaft, hangers, cone pulleys, etc.; in use one year, and perfect in all respects; price $2,000. 
two-roller Hoe Cylinder Press, 24x29; price $1,500. 

three-revolution Taylor Press, bed 32x50; just rebuilt, and in perfect order throughout; will print 2,250 an hour. 

two-roller Taylor Drum Cylinder Press, 2214x2814 inside bearers; thoroughly overhauled and in perfect order. 
Half-medium Chromatic Job Press, 13x1914, with steam fixtures; just rebuilt and improved by Tower, 

Claassen & Co.; cheap. 

Quarter-medium Combination Ruggles Press, 11x13 inside chase; price $200. 

Quarter-medium Ruggles Press, 91¢x14; price $125. 

Ramage Hand Press, platen 12x17; in good order; $50. 

Folding Machine, (Chambers’ manufacture); folds a sheet 28x42, 16mo or 32mo; with steam fixtures; in use 

three years; cost $975; price $600. 

No. 2 Riehl’s Cutting Machine, 32-inch, for hand and steam power; with all the late improvements; cost $450; 

will be sold for $325, boxed. 

28-inch Montague Paper Cutter; price $80. 

28-inch Austin Paper Cutter; good as new; $150. 

30-inch Riehl Paper Cutter; price $150. 

Calendering Machine for card manufacturers; steel rollers, 22x34. 


Ribbon Paging Machine. 


Lithographic Presses, various sizes, in good order. 


Registering Machines for Lithographic Presses. 
oD SD Lo) 


Complete Stereotyping Apparatus (Hoe’s) for a 5-column paper. 


One 


anti-friction Fly-Wheel and Stand, complete. 
SECOND-HAND TYPE. 
285 lbs. Pica, No. 10, with italic; used only for stereotyping. 
Large Assortment of Job Type, in good condition. 


German Trpzt—Nonpareil, Bourgeois, and Long Primer, in good order. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESSES AND HAND PRESSES 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS, 
The Prrxters’ Cracutar wil) be issued Monthly, at $1.50 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or fifteen cents per number. 
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Half Page, each insertion. 
Quarter Page, each insertion 
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R. 8. MENAMIN, 
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( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


THE MAZARIN BIBLE. 


BY THEODORE L. DE VINNE. 


‘*Twenty-one thousand dollars for one book! Twenty- 
one thousand dollars! The fools are not all dead yet!” 
These were the scornful words that were spat out venom- 
ously by a florid-faced, elderly man, who sat by my side 
in a ferry-boat, on a fine June morning, and read in the 
Tribune their two-column report of the sale of the Perkins’ 
collection of old books, and more particularly of the un- 
precedented price that had been received for the Mazarin 
Bible. 

My fellow passenger was, clearly, not a bibliophile. The 
horse-shoe sleeve-buttons on his wrist, the blazing solitaires 
in his shirt, and his unmistakably ‘‘ horsey” manners pro- 
claimed him a sport. A man of enlarged views, no doubt, 
on some subjects—tolerant and gracious toward many 
errors of judgment and action; but here was a scandalous 
example of the extravagance of the age that deserved keen 
rebuke. The Devil had never tempted him to buy Mazarin 
Bibles. Why should poor Mr. Ellis, who secured the book, 
be so weak as to throw away his money in this loose man- 
ner? Now, if this large sum had only been invested in a 
horse, or even in a bet on a horse, or in a yacht; if it had 
been applied to the buying up of some fancy oil or mining 
stock; why, if it had even been used for fighting the tiger, 
and had gone over the green cloth irrevocably. —these would 
have been, according to my neighbor, manly, if not rational 
modes of spending money. But to spend it all for one 
musty book! Pooh! ‘Why, it’s mean!” said the Game 
Chicken. 





Truly, it was a great price. Sixty-one years ago, £2,260 
were given for one copy of Valdarfer’s edition of the De- 
cameron of Boccaccio, and every book-buyer wondered. 
It was a price, as then thought, never to be repeated. Yet 
there seemed some reason for it. Among all the books in 
the world, this Decameron stands alone. There is none 
like it. , 

Greater prices have been paid for mutilated statues, and 
for cracked and faded paintings that are known to be the 
work of great masters. To my mind, this book, the first 
fruits of a great invention that has revolutionized the litera- 
ture of the world—a book that is as much a monument of 
the lofty aims of the inventor as it is of his mechanical skill 
—an invention that was fitly introduced with a volume that 
has always been known in Christendom as The Book—has 
a moral value and significance that cannot be attached to 
any statue or picture. So long as civilization lasts, it is 
not possible that it can ever be lightly esteemed. 

The Mazarin Bible is not unique. At least fifteen copies 
are known—on vellum and on paper. The book was pub- 
lished by Fust and Gutenberg at the price of sixty crowns, 
but it did not meet with the ready sale that had been ex- 
pected. The rivalry of other printers, who made other 
editions of the Bible, soon reduced the price. Long before 
the end of the fifteenth century, a copy of this edition of 
the book, which had probably been out of print for forty 
years, and was then rated as an obsolete and a second-hand 
copy, was sold for ten crowns. 

In the sixteenth century, the book had disappeared from 
sale. It had become not only obsolete—it had been for- 
gotten. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, Gabriel 
Navdé, librarian to Cardinal Mazarin, discovered the book 
among some of the reckless purchases that he had made. 
Franklin says that Naudé bought books by wholesale. 
After an examination of a bookseller’s shelves, he would 
order —— feet of theology —— feet of law —— feet of divin- 
ity, etc., with apparently little regard to the quality of the 
books. When he left the shop, wrote Franklin, it looked as 
if it had been visited, not by a book buyer, but by a hurri- 
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cane. His knowledge of books enabled him to identify this 
as the veritable work ef Gutenberg. 
scription of it, which attracted attention. Most of his 
readers were of opinion that this was the only copy that 
had been preserved, and it thus received the name of the 
Mazarin Bible. 

From that day the price of the book has steadily:in- 
creased. The subsequent discovery of a few other copies, 
so far from diminishing, has really added to the value of 
each copy. 
at prices that seem preposterous. 

Mr. David Wolfe Bruce, of New York, is the fortunate 


possessor of fragments of this Mazarin Bible, and of the | 


Bamberg Bible, a book that is equally famous, for John 
Gutenberg made the types for both editions. 
I am indebted for the opportunity of a careful and pro- 
tracted examination of these interesting relics of early 
typography. 
originals was a rare treat. 


have been given by scores of writers, from ‘that arch-liar 
Jo. Frid Faustus,” as Vanderlinde deservedly calls him, 
down to that still more pretentious concocter of history, 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin. 

The Mazarin Bible is better known to bibliographers as 
the Bible of 42 lines. 
lines of types that are found in each of the double columns. 


The size of the leaf is about that of a demy folio. The 
slightly reduced fac simile of a leaf in the ‘‘ American En- 


cyclopedia of Printing,” gives a correct representation of the | 
appearance of the type, and of the illuminated border. | 
There is no need to add anything to the technical descrip- | 


tion of the book, that is also found in the Encyclopedia; but 


I will add some conclusions which I have formed about the | 
One | 


method of making the types, that may be of interest. 
of the conclusions is, that the types of the Mazarin Bible 
were cast in a mold of hard metal. The statement of 
Trithemius, and the theories of his copyists about types 
which were cut or engraved on bodies of wood or of metal, 
are in flat contradiction to the mute but convincing evi- 
dence of the book itself. 

It follows, as a necessary consequence, that the legend of 


Peter Schoeffer must be untrue, for this Mazarin Bible 
was completed not later than 1456, and the record of the 
trial at law between Fust and Gutenberg shows that the 
work of making the types for the book began in 1450. 
When Peter Schoeffer entered the office of Gutenberg is not 
known. In 1449 he was a student, or at least a copyist in 


the University of Paris, and was but nineteen years of age. | 
It is highly improbable that a young man, fresh from | 
school, could have invented so complex an instrument as a | 





Sections, leaves, and fragments have been sold | 


It is so called from the number of | 


| type-founder’s mold. It is still more improbable that John 
He published a de- | 


Gutenberg, who had been faithfully working at this pro- 
blem in typography ever since 1436, could have induced 
Jobn Fust to advance five thousand crowns, unless be had 
demonstrated to the cautious money-lender that he not only 
knew how to make types, but that he had made them in a 
manner that was so satisfactory that it seemed incapable of 
improvement. 

The vital feature of Gutenberg’s great invention seems to 
have been overlooked by all writers on typography. Guten- 
berg was not the first printer, for Weigel has shown that 
printing with ink had been done at least as early as the 
thirteenth century. He was not the first printer of books, 


| for school books for children, and block books and picture 
To Mr. Bruce | 


books for poor priests had been made and were in use when 
he was born. It is not at all certain that he was the first 


| to invent movable types, for, although it cannot be proved, 
To me, the inspection of these undoubted | 


For the first time I had some | 
means of proving or disproving the puzzling statements | 
concerning the process by which this book was made, that | 


there are strong probabilities that types, made in molds of 
sand, were in use long before he made the types for the 
Bible. 

It was Gutenberg’s greatest triumph that he invented the 


| only instruments by which useful types could be made—the 
| adjustable mold of hard metal and the movable and inter- 
| changeable matrix. 
| proved by its permanency. 


He did his work well. Its merit is 
The modern mold is, of course, 
a nicer piece of workmanship, and replete with many minor 


improvements that the mold of Gutenberg never had; but 


| the principal parts of the mechanism are the same in both 
There are 1282 pages in this edition of the book, which is | 


sometimes bound in two and sometimes in three volumes. | 


molds. Able men, during the past four centuries (and 
more who had no ability), have tried to improve Guten- 
berg’s mold. Machines have been projected for casting 
fifty and more types by one operation; machines for casting 
types in a vacuum; machines for swaging types out of cold 
metal; machines ‘‘for putting heads on” iron and copper 
square rods—but the types that are used now are made by 
Gutenberg’s process, and, from a practical point of view, 
there is no other. ; 
Gutenberg’s claims as an inventor should be based more 


| on his skill as a type-founder than on his achievements as a 
| printer. 


This distinction was much better understood in 


| his century than it is in ours. The inscription on the 


tablet that was erected to his memory is, ‘‘ To John Guten- 
berg, who, first of all, invented printing types in brass” 
—that is, he was the first to make types in molds and 


| matrices of brass. 
the invention of the metal mold and the movable matrix by 


The translations that have been given of this simple in- 
scription—that he made types of brass—are inexcusable 
perversions of grammar and of history. 

This qualified statement that Gutenberg was the first to 


| make types by a certain method, is an indication that they 


had been made previously by an inferior method. 

The types of the Mazarin Bible are not such types as any 
modern type-founder would make, or any modern printer 
would use. A captious reader could find fault with the 
proportions of the letters, and with other defects. But this 
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is unjust criticism. Gutenberg’s work must be compared, 
not with the work of our own day, but with that of his 
pupil and successor. One has but to contrast the Mazarin 
Bible ‘with any of Peter Schoeffer’s books, to perceive that 
Gutenberg was the better type-founder and the better 
printer. No man in typographical history has enjoyed a 
more undeserved reputation than this Peter Schoeffer. 
This ‘father of type-founders,” as he is called, cut but 
three faces of type, and every one of them is inferior to any 
of Gutenberg’s. The Psalter o:' Mentz, a famous book that 
has been attributed to him, is really the work of John Gu- 
tenberg. 


in the copies on paper, in which not only pages but lines of 
type are kept in register. The copies on vellum, that were 
printed in single pages, are often out of register—a defect 
that is almost unavoidable with such a treacherous sub- 
stance as moist and flabby parchment. It is good, solid, 
honest presswork. There is a masculine dignity in the 
broad black lines of these types that one may look for in 
vain in the delicate letters of modern. typography. 


The ink is black, and the color is even. A recent French | 
essayist has said that the ink used by the early printers was | 


not printing ink, as we understand the term—that it was 


smoke black without oil—a paste or distemper color—a fair 
quality of shoe blacking. However true this may be of | 
other early books—and I have reason to believe it is true of | 


some—it is not true as to the Mazarin or the Bamberg Bible. 


full color; but it is not shining and brilliant, as is the ink in 


books of Mr. Bruce’s collection that were printed in the | 


same century.by Jenson and by Ratdoldt of Venice. Here 


I may add that glossy black ink is not a modern invention. | 


Our ink makers and concocters of ‘‘indispensables,” who 
have rediscovered this secret, may be surprised to know 
that shining black ink was made, and well made, too, for 
it is glistening to this day in books that are nearly four 
hundred years old. 

Gutenberg’s name is not found in any known copy of the 
Mazarin Bible or of the Bamberg Bible. 


tions that were made before the book was published. In 
each edition the first section was cancelled, and a newly- 
printed section has been substituted. In the Mazarin Bible 
the first section has 40 and 41 lines to the column, while all 
the remaining pages have 42 lines; in the Bamberg Bible 


the worn condition of the types, and the barbarous press- | 


. work of the first section proves that this introduction to the 


rant printer. 
No one can give a satisfactory explanation for these 
changes. One writer thinks that both editions were slow of 


sale, and that the publishers cancelled the first section to 
Andther 


give the books the appearance .of new editions. 
writer thinks that Gutenberg had printed his name on the 


| sole object of his life. 
In these books the ink was mixed with oil, and it is of good 


place. 
book was not only printed last, but was printed by an igno- 


| first section of each book, and that Fust—who retained the 


types and the printed, but unpublished copies of the Maza- 
rin Bible, and Albert Pfister, who seems to have owned (it 
is not known by what title) the types and copies of the 
Bamberg Bible—determined to suppress the name of the in- 
ventor. There is no historical warrant for either of these 
conjectures; but the last is, to say the least, plausible. 

It is a singular fact that we should have known very little 


| of Gutenberg, if he had not been of a litigious disposition. 


If it were not for the records of courts of law, in which he 
appears sometimes as plaintiff and sometimes as defendant, 


| John Gutenberg would be almost as misty and shadowy a 
The printing of the Mazarin Bible is very good, especially | 


personage as Laurens Janszoon Coster, of Haarlem. His 
arrest of the city clerk of Mentz, for the non-payment of an 
annuity; his own arrest by some gentle or ungentle Annie of 
Strasburg, for breach of promise; his quarrel with his part- 
ners in the same city; his confession of judgment in favor 
of a religious corporation when he became bankrupt; his 
recorded gifts of books to his sister Hebele, nun of St. 
Clare; his unavailing defence in the suit brought against 
him by John Fust—all these show that he was thoroughly 
human, and that his blood was very red. A man of many 
sides—proud, generous, irascible, energetic, and, more than 
all, of inflexible resolution. 

And this was his great merit. He fought a good fight to 
the end, and held fast to his early faith that he should solve 
the problem of typography, which seems to have been the 
His successor in Strasburg, John 
Mentil, became rich through printing; his partner, John 
Fust, always a thrifty man, would have been made rich, too, 
if he had not been cut down by the plague in Paris; his pupil 
and successor, Peter Schoeffer, became rich. But John 
Gutenberg died poor. ‘So much,” suggests a friend at my 
elbow, ‘‘for living in an age when there were no patent 
laws.” In which opinion I fully concur. 





A curious calculation has been made, resulting in the 
statement that the printing of the single word ‘‘ laughter,” 


| in the Congressional Globe, as it occurs in speeches of Con- 
But every copy | 
of these books shows that each edition received altera- | 


gressmen, has, during the last thirty years, cost the Gov- 
ernment about fifteen hundred dollars, while the word 
‘‘applause” has cost twice that sum. 
ee —— Poa —a 

Tue books of the Post Office Department show that since 
the first of June the largest amount of business ever done 
since the organization of the Department, in the manufac- 
ture of stamps, stamped envelopes, wrappers, etc., took 
The increase was caused in a great measure by the 
abolition of the franking privilege. 





Mr. Hiram Youna, of the York (Pa.) True Democrat, has 
received a patent for a new rotary steam engine, which it is 
claimed will not only give greater power with the same force 
of steam, but is much cheaper and simpler than any other 
now in use. 
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THE VERNACULAR IN LITERATURE 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Like the giant in ancient story, who renewed his strength 
in the embrace of his mother earth, literature gains a new 
impulse and increased power when it returns to its real 
source—the people—from whom it springs and for whose 
use it is created. 

The faults and follies of incomplete civilization are ex- 
hibited in affectations of mind as well as of manner, and | 
the semi-educated scholar despises his own vigorous ver- 
nacular, and servilely copies the style of some past age or | 
foreign country, which he admires for its reputed acquire- 
ments. Thus the literatures of modern Europe have en- 
deavored to build themselves upon Latin and Greek, while 
the mass of authors have weakly striven to dignify their 
platitudes with quotations from the classics, and have 
laboriously molded their periods upon models unsuited to 
the national modes of thought and expression. 

The pedantry of the age of Elizabeth was destroying the 
simplicity of the grand old English tongue by imitating 
the complicated forms of the artificial authors of decaying 
Rome, when Shakspeare boldly defied all the cumbrous 
scholarship of his day. Fine gentlemen crowded upon the 
stage of the Globe Theatre with their euphuistic criticisms, 
but the sturdy actor laughed their scholarly affectations to 
scorn, and made them join in the derision that greeted the 
learning of Holofernes, and the hair-splitting logic of the 
fools. 

In India, it was believed that the drama was bestowed by 
Heaven upon man for his improvement and delight; and 
even in the earlier plays, the vernacular held its due place, 
the inferior characters all being made to speak in the native 
dialects, while the sternest rules refused to permit the 
horse-boy to sport the same elegant heroics as the star per- 
former. 

Five centuries ago, Dante, intending to proclaim the 
political doctrine of a United Italy and a Pope without 
temporal power, although taking Virgil for his guide, 
clothed his great thoughts in a dialect familiar to the 
masses, and relied upon the cantos of his epic as the modern 
politician does upon a stump speech. 

Chaucer did not magnify his calling by mounting upon 
the stilts of Latinity, but choosing a homely story, familiar 
to the most ignorant, strung upon it his pleasant tales in a 
language that all might understand, and by so doing has 
been honored by all later ages as 

The well of English undefiled. 


There was a great deal of very nice writing in Scotland, 
plentifully adorned with Latin and sprinkled with Greek, 








when a true poet, recognizing that the fountain of poesy 
springs in the heart of the people, framed simple thoughts | 
in the homely strains that glorify the name of Robert Burns. | 


Pedantry was stultifying the fictitious literature of France, 
and the preservation of the unities bade fair to destroy all 
that was worth preserving, when Beranger sang the familiar 
thoughts of the masses in unsophisticated verse, and Victor 
Hugo completed the revolution by putting the vernacular 
of the streets upon his pages. 

Germany, unfaithful to the grand old language which 
swells with organ-tones through the pure eloquence of 
Luther’s Bible, was narrowing itself to Voltaire’s French 


| and weighing itself down with foreign scholarship, when 
| Schiller’s poet-heart, beating in unison with the heart of his 


nation, clothed his highest thoughts in simplest rhyme, and 


| sO won a laureate crown. 


Pursuing the same task, Auerbach imagined a scheme of 
stories suited to the taste of the multitudinous readers of 
an almanac, and has become one of the foremost authors of 
his time. 

English fiction had fallen from its high estate—the sim- 
plicity of Shakspeare—into a condition of abject bondage to 


‘impossible heroes and improbable heroines, when Walter 


Scott swept back to the verities, and made a world of read- 
ers laugh over the mishaps of Cuddie Headrigg, and weep 
in loving sympathy and admiration at the modest virtues 
of Jennie Deans. 

In our own day, Dickens has towered above a multitude 
of competitors for popularity, by his respectful treatment of 
the commonest joys and sorrows of humanity; and when he 
named Oliver Twist, the Parish-boy’s Progress, he but 
claimed his right to rank with his glorious compeers, Bun- 
yan and Hogarth, in an honored brotherhood of world- 
menders. 

In that long battle, that has at length been won, some of 
the best weapons were found in the plain speech of poor 
Uncle Tom. In that sadder war that is still waging—the 
war of labor against capital—early words of cheer came 
from the heartfelt pages of Mary Barton; and the sad verity 
of the conflict was first impressed on many a careless mind 
by the cry of ‘It’s a’ a muddle!"—a cry forced from the 
depths of the breaking heart of struggling, oppressed, be- 
wildered humanity. 

In authorship, as in other arts, apparent ease is the result 
of laborious care, and simplicity the end and aim of cul- 
ture. Bulwer and Dickens can entrance their readers with 
the simple joys and sorrows of the uneventful life of a poor 
author; and George Eliot states the greatest societary pro- 
blems by the pungent tongue of Mrs. Poyser. 

It is only among these great authors that the vernacular 
is found, for the lower range of literature ever relies for its 
effects upon a ponderous machinery of secret passages and 
bloody barons; and although the king may be very ungram- 
matical, the bandit can never be colloquial. 

To awaken mankind from a selfish absorption in their’ 
private interests is the loftiest aim of literature, and it is 
achieved by that touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. A man alone with nature and with God, made 
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the story of Robinson Crusoe; Burns struck the resound- 
ing chord when he sang— 

A man’s a man for a’ that. 
John ‘Brodie, the Yorkshireman, teaches the same lesson as 
John Halifax, Gentleman; and the Vicar of Wakefield 
preaches the same sermon as Adam Bede or Rip Van Winkle. 

Shakspeare portrayed the mob in all its dullness and 
brutality, and carping critics, hard pressed to find a flaw, 
have accused him of being undemocratic; yet no author has 
ever done such honor to the instincts of humanity, and 
none has ever received from the world a more just or a 
higher reward. Boldly disregarding every unity of time 
and place, he ushers Snug, the Joiner, into the presence of 
Theseus, Duke of Athens; and makes Bottom, the Weaver, 
the lover of the Queen of the Fairies, confidently relying on 
that absolute fidelity to nature which would compel his 
audience to accept a true-born Briton, whether presented as 
Dogberry of Messina, Sir Toby Belch of Illyria, or as nurse 
to the hapless Juliet of Verona. 

Perhaps no stronger denial need be urged of the claim of 
Bacon to the authorship of the dramas ascribed to Shak- 
speare, than the fact that the most wise Verulam unwisely 
said that he wrote his great book in Latin that it might be 
read when the English language should be forgotten. The 
author of the plays called ‘“‘ Shakspeare,” could never have 
thus enrolled himself among the army of ‘‘infidels to Adam.” 

The diversities in the vernacular of our own country offer 
mines of wealth but little worked; yet Sam Slick, with Big- 
low, Bret Harte, and Hans Breitmann, have each found 
abundant treasure. 

Typography has been the great instrument in perfecting 
as well as preserving the vernacular, by giving to fleeting 
phrases the permanence of type; but to the services of one 
printer must especial gratitude be ever due. All lovers of 
our Saxon English must hold in memory the work of 
William Caxton, his sincere love for his mother tongue, and 
his long years of arduous labor in her behalf. 





Nor long since, a lady, who belongs on the editorial staff 
of one of the leading dailies of New York, had been detained 


by office duties until rather a late hour. Living on the 
Heights in Brooklyn, it was not much of a venture to go 
home without an escort, so she started. On the boat a gen- 
tleman (?) said, ‘‘Are you alone?” ‘No, sir,” said the 
lady, and when the boat touched stepped off. ‘I thought 
you said that you were not alone,” said the fellow, stepping 
to her side again. ‘‘I am not,” replied the lady. ‘‘ Why, I 
don’t see any one; who is with you?” ‘God Almighty and 
the angels, sir—I am never alone.” ‘‘ You keep too good 
company for me, madam; good night.” 





A Western editor does not think much of fishing as a 
sport. He says, ‘‘ We stood all day in the river last week, 
but caught nothing until we got home—enough to satisfy us 
for some time.” 





(Communicated. } 


TYPE-SETTING MAOHINES. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srr:—In your August number appears a communication 
signed P., suggesting that by the ‘overhauling of the 
several type-setting machines, by some competent person, 
and a proper combinatfon of the best parts of each, a prac- 
tical and useful machine might now be produced.” 

In 1842 or 1843, old Dr. Greene, an enthusiastic refugee 
Irish gentleman, who was editing a Democratic paper on 
which I was employed, one day read to me an account of a 
type-setting machine projected in France, I think, and was 
really jubilant over the idea. He felt confident of its suc- 
cess, not knowing what had to be accomplished. I differed 
with him. The position taken by me at the time is the 
position I maintain to-day, viz.: that a practical, service- 
able type-setting machine, accomplishing what is necessary 
towards getting matter ready for imposition, without extra 
hand manipulation, will never be invented. Some have lost 
their lives trying it, while many have sunk thousands of 
dollars in the vain endeavor; and although they have in- 
dulged in the delusion that but one short step more was 
necessary to secure the prize, in making that step they have 
dropped into eternity. 

Some things are self-evident, first as well as last, and the 
sanguinary temperament which battles against them only 
beats the air. I associate ballooning, perpetual motion, 
and type-setting machines together, and when either is 
accomplished—satisfactorily and practically, I mean—I will 
look for all. 

On what, then, do I rest my conviction of the perpetual 
failure of a type-setting machine? On ‘‘breaking” and 
‘justifying ” the lines—that is the rub, after all that is said 
and done. No machine can ever accomplish that feat, 
because of the variety of spacing necessary to be done, in order 
to bring every different length of line to one length. Machinery 
cannot be constructed to do it—the intelligent hand has to 
do it. Practical printers, and only practical printers, know 
this. Were the lines left as they come, of a thousand 
lengths, and were the spacing all crammed in at the last 
end, machinery could not do it, for even then intelligence 
must select either the ‘‘hair space,” or the ‘five em,” or 
the ‘‘four em space,” in order to meet the demands. There 
is no alternative. 

The sewing machine, of which P. speaks, had no such diffi- 
culty to overcome. If its stitches do not come out even, the 
goods can be trimmed; there is no objective point in its 
row. But in a line of type, the last end is an objective 
point, and that point is fixed, and the types unyielding. 
Gness-work won't do; it must be Just So. 

Arttanta, Ga., August 21, 1873. 





Tue first newspaper printed in France was the Gazette de 
France, founded by Theophates Renaudot, physician to 
Louis XIIL., in 1631. , 
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COST OF TYPE. 

We see many statements of the exorbitant price and profits 
on type, and for the benefit of those curious insuch matters, 
make the enclosed statement of the absolute and contin- 
gent cost of manufacturing type. The aggregate cost varies 
a little, but not materially, in different cities and foundries. 
We use the hands’ price list of onetf the largest concerns 
in the country. 

TO CAST ONE HUNDRED POUN))S NONPAREIL TYPE, THE 


Di, RIOR, oc csnnesencemitass caceaseceeneqcscad $18 00 

2. Caster’s wages, per 100 IbS............eeeceeeees 11 25 

8. Breaker’s “ EETTIITTLOLT TTT 1 75 

4. Rubber’s “ wT TT TTIT TTT TT TT ee 7 00 

‘ 6. Setter's « i ities siaettaaeie 4 60 
6. Dresser’s “ ME TITTTTTT TTT TTT TT TTT 4 50 
Absolute cost of wages and material,........... $47 00 

7. Contingent cost at lowest possible estimate, ..... 18 00 
CE FR Bich aise es +onnsdeesndereeesd $65 00 


Actual price of the article to customer,......... 


pend a short description of the various operations for which 
these wages are paid. 

We place metal at 18c. because that is to-day the selling 
price of the best article in the Eastern cities. 
old type is only 10c. in trade, but old type never holds out 
either in quantity or quality. When melted down it loses 
severely in weight, and large additions of both antimony 
and tin are required to bring its quality up to fitness for 
new type. 

In the above table we consider the type by pounds, that 
being the most convenient way of handling it in the foun- 
dry; but the labor of handling will be better understood by 
a printer if we speak of 1000 ems. 

The caster on a good machine can average 25 Ibs. of Non- 
pareil daily, earning say $18 per week. 

The next operation, that of breaking, is done by boys 
of from 12 to 15 years. It consists in picking up the type, 
one at a time, and breaking off the shank which is left at- 
tached to the foot by the casting machine. For this work 
his wages are equal to two and a half cents per 1000 ems, 
and the lads have to pick up letters very fast to earn the 
few dollars per week they take home to their mothers. 

The fourth operation, that of rubbing, is done by women, 
and consists in rubbing the sides of the type over a fine file 


or smooth stone, to clear them of the feather edge left by | 


the joinings of the mould. There is more than double the 
actual labor in this than in regular composition, and yet the 
woman is paid only nine cents a thousand ems on Nonpareil, 
but by diligent labor she manages to keep body and soul 
together on it. 


The fifth process sets up the type in long lines, picking | 


up the letters one at a time just as a compositor does; and 
it is done by little girls, whose nimble fingers learn to fly 
from pile to stick in a way no lightning type-setter ever 
thought, in his dreams, to equal. 
a thousand on Nonpareil, and some of the handy ones earn 
high wages, though the average is quite low. 





The price of | 


Dressing is done by reliable men, whose duty is not only 
to do their own work well, but also to criticize all previous 
operations. A dresser takes a line of type a yard long on a 
stick—a simple light pine stick—an inch wide and half an 
inch thick, witha little lip projecting from one edge to keep 
them from sliding off. He pours these types from the wood- 
en stick into a steel one very much like it, having a slide and 
screw to clamp the line end-ways. This rod with its line of 
type is then screwed up ina kind of vise, which holds it 
firmly and evenly, the bottom end up. Then, with a little 
plane the dresser cuts out the rough place in the bottom of 
the type where the shank was broken off by the breaker; then 
he takes it out of the vise and lays the stick on the table 
with the side of the line of type exposed; he smoothes the 
top and bottom of the body of the type with a steel scraper, 
turning the type over in the rod to get at the opposite side, 
doing for two sides of the body of the type exactly what the 


To render the above more easily comprehended, we ap- | rubber did for the other two sides in the third operation. 


The type is now done, and the next operation, that of pick- 
ing, is also performed by the dresser. The wooden stick 
full of type is now placed on a little stand with face up, and 
the dresser, with a magnifying glass to his eye and a needle 
in his hand, looks carefully over the line, and discards every 
letter imperfectly cast, or injured in any of the subsequent 
operations we have described, so that only perfect letters 
remain for the purchaser. The operation of dressing is an 
important one, and, rightly, well paid. 

Contingent cost is a fearful item; it must cover all abuses, 


| advertising, alms, agents, bosses’ hire, beggars, bad type, 
| books and bookkeepers, bad debts, clerks, cleaners, coals, 


They do this for five cents | 


costs, collections, court cases, commission, chemicals, dirt, 
dross, discounts, damage, depreciation, dividing fonts, ex- 
pressage, envelopes, engineer, fireman, freight, fuel, files, 
grindstones, impositions, interest, ice, iron, insurance, jus- 
tifiers, kerning, kindling, labor, lawyer’s fees, lager, losses, 
machinery, mold makers, matrix fitters, mistakes, nonsense, 
over-sorts, oil, paper, printing, postage, peculations, re- 
pairs, rent, swindlings, salesmen, steel, specimens, sort 
orders, stealings, traveling expenses, taxes, tinkering, tools, 
water, waste, wear, watchmen, worry, usury, and an infinity 
of other trifles, a close account of which is kept in a well- 
regulated establishment; and our figure is founded not on 
guess-work, but the absolute experience of a series of years. 

It is true that a large proportion of this contingent con- 
sists of expenses that go on whether type are made or not, 
so that there is at least less money lost ina busy house than 
an idle one. 

We chose for illustration one of the great staples, an 
article in constant demand, and of constant production. 
There are many others just like it, and there are also some 
on which the margin of profit is very fair indeed; so come 
on with your orders—we will take ’em as they come, the fat 
with the lean; but there is far greater prospects of a rise 
than a further fall in price of type.—Our Occasional, Cin- 
cinnati Type Foundry. 
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with painful anxiety the appearance of the paper. Our 
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THE GREAT JOURNALIST OF RUSSIA. 

The Russian Empire has hitherto produced but one great 
journalist; but he is a truly eminent man, one of whom his | 
confréres in any part of the world, even in those countries 
where journalism is far more developed than in the land 
of the Czars, may be justly proud.: His name is Gregory 
Sandos Katkoff, and he is still a comparatively young man. 
He is the editor and proprietor of the Moscow Gazette, a 
journal which has obtained the—for Russia—unprecedented 
daily circulation of eighty thousand copies, and the so- 
called Old Russian or National Party regards him as its most 
eminent representative. In the event of a political revolu- 
tion in Russia, M. Katkoff would be certain to play a con- 
spicuous part in the history of his country. 

Under the circumstances, we believe the following account 
of an interview with this remarkable man, translated from | 
the Moscow correspondence of the Baltic Gazette ( Ost-See 
Zeitung’, will be read with interest: 

‘Yesterday I saw M. Katkoff at his office, on the Nishny 
Serak. I doubt if there is in all Europe a more sumptu- 
ously fitted up editorial sanctum than his. Everything 
there, he told me, had been made in imitation of the great 
American newspaper establishments, of which M. Katkoff 
is an ardent admirer. There is a library of ten thousand 
volumes; speaking tubes leading to every part of the vast 
building; the cosiest little rooms for the assistant editors 
and reporters; a telegraph office; and, also, a genuine Rus- 
sian peculiarity—a room for the officer of police, to whom 
all editorials, previous to their publication, have to be sub- 
mitted; a composing-room almost as elegant as a reception 
hall, and gigantic presses imported from New York. 

‘“*M. Katkoff, when I entered his sanctum, rose from his 
easy chair, and, upon learning who I was, cordially shook 
hands with me. 

‘«* Your paper has often denounced me very bitterly,’ he 
said, smilingly, ‘but I like it very much afterall.’ ‘You 
see,’ I said, ‘you are the most conspicuous adversary of the 
German party in Russia, and so you must stand the blows 
leveled at your whole party.’ ‘You do me too much honor,’ 
replied M. Katkoff, ‘I do not know that I deserve it; I am 
nothing but a journalist.’ He then alluded to the difficul- 
ties with which he had to contend when establishing his 
great journal, and said to me: 

‘*** You will hardly believe me when I tell you that at first 
it was almost impossible for me, no matter how hard I 
tried, to write anything fit to be printed. We published, in 
1862, our first weekly issue. It contained two brief edi- 
torials, and I believe, before I sent the manuscripts to the 
printer, I rewrote the articles a dozen times; and I awaited 


success was at first little better than failure. Of our first 
issue we sold only three hundred copies. This discourag- 
ing result I ascribed to my own incapacity for the jour- 





nalistic profession, and hence I felt strongly tempted to | 
abandon the whole undertaking. 


«But my young wife urged me to try again. She 
assured me my articles were by no means bad; and so, per- 
haps, more to gratify her than because I cared myself to 
write, I did tryagain. I wrotean article on the treacherous 
and imbecile foreign policy of the Austrian Emperor. I 
abused him roundly in terse Russian; and we actually sold 
in consequence eight thousand copies of the Gazette. Had 
our printing facilities been a little better, we might have dis- 


| posed of twice that number of copies. Unfortunately, three 
| days after the appearance of that issue, the Imperial Gov- 


ernment seized our presses, and I myself, as editor of the 
paper, was thrown into prison, on the pretext that the Ga- 
zette had insulted a friendly monarch.’ 

‘*M. Katkoff paused a moment, and then continued: 

‘**A friendly monarch! As if we had a more malignant 
enemy than the Hapsburg Emperor! That is, @hat I have 
always tried to beat into the heads of our politicians. So 
long as Austria exists Russia cannot fulfil her true destiny. 
Nicholas never made a more fatal mistake than when he 
saved the Austrian monarchy from utter ruin in 1849. We 
Russians would be a great deal further but for that lament- 
able blunder.’ 

‘**He then returned to the subject of his paper: 

‘**My imprisonment,’ he said, ‘was almost a god-send 
for us. I was so poor when I established the Gazette that I 
frequently did not know where to get money enough for 
paying off my workmen. But after I got out of jail sub- 
scriptions poured in at a rapid rate, and in 1868 we had 
twenty thousand regular subscribers. That was very remu- 
nerative, and I had money enough to establish a daily 
paper. Writing newspaper articles became a necessity for 
me, and I entirely overcame my original diffidence. Our 
daily issue was popular from the start. At first we had 
some fifteen thousand subscribers, which yielded me what 
I then considered an enormous revenue. The Government, 
however, interfered with us very often, and seven times 
since 1869 our paper was suspended for two months, which 
entailed a heavy loss upon us. But, whenever we resumed 
publication, we received thousands of new subscribers, until, 
in 1871, we reached a circulation of eighty thousand copies. 
We employ upward of three hundred persons, and we are 
proud not only of our success, but also of the assurances 
which we receive from all sides of the approbation which 
our efforts for making Russia what she ought to be meets 
with at the hands of all true Russians.’ 

‘“*M. Katkoff then showed me through his vast establish- 
ment. Elegance and neatness—two things so rarely found 
in Russia—meet the visitor's eyes everywhere. M. Katkoff, 
who, ten years ago, was very poor, is now a millionaire; 
and the Imperial Government at St. Petersburg respects and 


fears him.” 
-_--o- 


A NEw periodical was recently started in Paris, entitled 
the Musee des deux Mondes, illustrated with fine colored 
engravings. 
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MAKING READY. 

The act of getting a form ready to be printed; which in- 
cludes the modes of overlaying, underlaying, and cutting 
out, to make up for any inequalities in the height or face of 
the type; putting up the rollers in proper order for printing 
the form, and adjusting the amount and quality of the ‘nk 
to suit the form, and the paper on which it is to be printed. 
In addition to the above, in book work, this term embraces 
making register, remedying any defects which may have 
arisen in imposing or locking up the form, to prevent the 
exact backing of the pages. In fact, making ready may be 
said to form the chief portion of the pressman’s duty, to 
which the other matters pertaining to press-work are only 
auxiliary, while it very often requires the exercise of the 
highest skill, taste, judgment, and artistic excellence. 

Hand P7*ss.—In band press printing, the form, if for a 
book, is placed in the centre of the bed of the press, so that, 
when an impression is pulled, the piston, to which the 
platen is attached, will fall exactly in the centre of the 
form. The form should then be securely fastened by means 
of suitable furniture and quoins. The tympan is then laid 
down, and paper or blankets put in according to the nature 
of the form to be printed. The,drawer is then laid on, and 
fastened with the hooks for that purpose. A sheet of the 


paper to be printed is now folded into quarto, and the 
creases placed so as to fall in the centre of the long and 


short cross. The tympan is now dampened slightly, and 
brought down, and a slight pressure will cause the sheet to 
adhere to it, when it should be fully stretched, and pasted 
on the corners to the tympan. In a sheet of twelves the 
paper is folded into thirds, and the long and the short 
crease placed over their respective long and short crosses. 
The points are now screwed to the tympan. If for large 
paper, short-shanked points are used, and long-shanked for 
small paper. In printing an octavo, or form of like char- 
acter, the off-point may be a little larger than the near one, 
as it enables the pressman to detect any error in turning the 
paper when working the second side. In printing 12mo 
forms, the points must be placed at exactly equal distances 
from the edge of the paper. The cutting out of the frisket 
is the next thing to be done. Having fastened the frisket 
to the tympan, lay it on the form, and rub the back of the 
tympan gently with the palm of the hand, so as to give a 
distinct impression. This is preferable to pulling an im- 
pression by means of the bar-handle, because, the frisket- 
paper having a rough, hard face, and being sometimes 
lumpy, there is great danger of injuring the face of the type 
if an impression is pulled on it. The frisket should now 
be laid on a board, and the marked parts cut out, at the 
distance of one-eighth of an inch from the edge of the print- 
ing, so that no part of the frisket will strike the edge of the 
type. 

An impression is now taken, and examined to see if it be 
uniform throughout. As this is seldom the case, the form 





to produce a uniformity of pressure and color over the 
whole form. 

The overlaying is done with thin, unsized paper, and 
where the impression is weak, a piece of paper of the size 
of the weak part is pasted on it, and where too strong, that 
portion cut out, to make it even with the other parts of the 
printed sheet. A sheet is then pulled to see the effect of the 
overlaying and cutting out, and if not quite even, the same 
process is gone over, wherever needed, until the pressure of 
the platen is the same in every part of the sheet, and a uni- 
form color is obtained. The unusual height of parts of 
forms sometimes necessitates the cutting out of the sheets 
inside the tympan, as well as the making-ready sheet, in 
order to make the impression even. 

Where the same press does the whole or the greater part 
of a work, it is generally preferable to overlay on a sheet of 
stout, smooth paper, placed inside the tympan. This sheet 
should be cut to fit the inside of the tympan, so as not to 
move, which will keep the overlays in their places while the 
form is being printed. This system saves much time in 
printing the succeeding sheets of the same work, as each 
one will ‘prove to have nearly an even impression on the 
first sheet pulled, thus requiring very little making ready. 

Type-high bearers, placed across the narrow way of the 
bed, one on each side, should be used where the size of the 
form will admit. They should be placed in such a position 
that the ends of the rollers will not touch them when the 
form is inked, to prevent tearing the frisket and soiling the 
tympan. The impression can be regulated in any manner 
desired, by placing cards or paper underneath the ends of 
the bearers. 

The bottoms of short pages, and the edges of pages ad- 
joining, will sometimes print heavy, and with a dull im- 
pression. In such cases, bearers made of reglet, to bear on 
some parts of the furniture or chase, or hard paper rolled 
up, and pasted in proper position on the frisket, will 
remedy the defect. 

Slackness of the tympan, or very thin and soft paper, 
sometimes occasions the paper to touch the form partially 
when the tympan is turned down. To prevent this, cut an 
ordinary bottle-cork, so that, when it is laid on the furni- 
ture, it will be about one-eighth inch higher than the face 
of the form; place it on the furniture near the matter which 
shows slurs, put a little paste on the upper part, and it will 
become attached to the frisket when the next impression is 
pulled. The additional height of the cork will cause the 
paper to remain in place until the platen is pulled down, 
when, on account of its springing nature, it will give way 
until the pressure is removed. 

Register must be made before commencing to print the 
form, no matter whether it be whole or half-sheet work. 
After the points have been made to strike in the centres of 
the grooves, pull an impression, and, if the form be an 


| octavo, or any other form which is printed in a similar 


must. be overlaid where light, and the heavy parts cut out, || manner, turn the sheet over, so that the edge which was at 
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the top of the tympan will be at the bottom; then put the 


spurs of the points into the holes in the sheet of paper, and | 


pull another impression. If the points be in their places, 
the pages and lines wil! back each other, and the work can 
be proceeded with; but, if they do not, one or the other, or 


both of them, must be moved up or down, as circumstances | 
mayrequire. If the sheet does not register, after the second | 
side is pulled, leave it on the tympan and observe in which | 
direction it is out—the first or under impression being the | 


one on which the direction of the movement of the points 


next the pressman is out of register one-eighth of an inch, 
the first impression being the lowest; the point at that side 
must be moved upward half that distance, which will bring 
it to its proper position. Print another sheet, on both 
sides, and examine as before, and, if the register be correct, 
the pressman can go on with the work. 

In printing from stereotype or electrotype plates mounted 
on ratchet-blocks, the position of the plates should be 
marked, so as to notice any slipping which may occur dur- 
ing the progress of the work. 

Pins are sometimes used in printing the first side of a 
book-form, to prevent the sheets from slipping. A piece of 
card pasted at the foot of the tympan-sheet, having a pro- 
jecting tongue, under which the sheet may be fed, is con- 
sidered preferable by many; but pin guides are indispensable 
where it is found necessary to change the margin to suit a 
slight variation in ruling or cutting the paper, and they are 
specially well adapted for printing on dry paper. 

The frisket for hand-bills, posters, and jobs requiring 
large quantities of ink, with narrow outside margin, is pre- 


them securely, so as to fall in the space between the lines, 
and lift the sheet after the impression is taken. 

The rollers should be kept perfectly free from dirt, pieces 
of paper, or other matter likely to cause bad work. The 
ink should be rolled out thin on the ink-block with a 
brayer, so that when applied to the rollers it will be toler- 
ably smooth, and the rollers should be frequently turned on 
the cylinder, to keep the ink well distributed before being 
applied to the form. 

As a uniform color is one of the great requisites in good 
printing, it may be necessary to take ink at every impres- 
sion, where the form is large. Great care should be exer- 
cised in supplying ink, before the color is allowed to become 
gray, when the form has been started with a full black. 

In fine work, it sometimes happens that a form should be 
rolled several times: between each impression, using only a 
moderate quantity of ink. 

Judgment and experience must be the pressman’s guide 
in this, as well as in the condition in which he should put 
up his rollers to suit the quality of ink and the work in hand. 

[Continued in the October number.} 
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SwIirzERLAND now has forty-three daily papers. 
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WRITERS’ CRAMP. 
A recent number of the London Practitioner contains an 
interesting article on the affections of the muscles and nerves 


| of the hands, known as ‘‘ writers’ cramp.” The theory that 


the disease is caused by the electrical or magnetic property 
of the steel pens is denied, and apart from any argument 
on the subject, cases have been known where the writer 
used a gold pen with « German silver handle. The ‘‘steel 
pen disease,” however, is believed to be caused by the 


| greater effort of the muscles required in writing with a hard, 
will depend. Suppose it be found that the lower corner | 


stiff pen than with a quill. In brief, the muscles of the 
hand are overworked, and the reaction upon the nerves 
aggravates the disorder. A similar trouble is known among 
pianists. The composer, Schumann, while endeavoring to 
strengthen one finger of his right hand, lost the use of it as 
a performer. Among the symptoms of the disease, the prev- 
alence of contortions and unusual movements of the body 
is observed, similar to those in cases of persons not accus- 
tomed to writing. The condition of the nails is also re- 
markable, being thin and papery, prone to break, and use- 
less for many purposes. In the cases observed there was a 
distinct impairment of the power of the muscles, but the 
modes in which the weakness manifested itself were differ- 
ent. In most of these cases there was a feeling of fatigue, 


| varying from a trifling annoyance to a severe pain, cramp- 


like contractions, sometimes extending to the muscles of 
the arm and forearm. The general health of persons 
afflicted with this disease is not good, the muscles being 
soft and flabby, and it is accompanied by loss of power to 
sleep soundly. From all of which we judge that the disease 


| afflicts those who are otherwise in poor bodily health, and 
yared by running cords across the frisket frame, and tying | 
1 by g 1 the frisket fr: nd tying | 


if the malady did not take the form known as ‘“ writers’ 
cramp,” it would show itself in some other disease of the 
muscular tissues. —Philadelphia Ledger. 


~2cor — 


AMATEUR NEWSMONGERING. 


It is commonly thought to be very easy to write in prac- 
tical newspaper style; but many an over-confident young 
sophomore, as well as less learned journalistic scribe, has 
found by experience that his ‘‘ copy” required wholesale re- 
editing before it was practicable for the humblest news- 
column. Apropos the Gazette, of Stockton, Cal., relates the 
following: Yesterday we engaged a new ‘‘local,” that is, a 
new assistant. The old one we had last week evinced 
almost human intelligence, but, as a general rule, his time 
was so fully occupied in trying to throw four sixes against 
some barkeeper’s tray-full, that we didn’t receive much 
benefit from his labors. We can’t say, as a purveyor of 
news, that the new one is much better. He was out all day 
yesterday, and after the paper had gone to press, he rushed 
in with his first and only item. We give it verbatim: 

STARTLING AcCCIDENT.—A horse ran away about a half hour ago, 
hitched to a buggy. If some folks who was crossing the streets awhile 
before he came along they would have got hurt at a tremendous rate 


speed at their legs, etc., would have got broke, if they haden’t got out 
of the way. 
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"NEWSPAPER STEREOTYPING. 


Perhaps the greatest improvement for facilitating the 


rapid production of' newspapers, since the introduction of | 
the power press, is that by which newspaper forms are | 


quickly and cheaply stereotyped. In fact, it would hardly 
be possible to use either the Bullock or the Walter press to 
print from type, as the cylinder which the stereotype form is 
made to fit is so small that the type could not well be held 
in place. 
for the process of stereotyping, great difficulty would be ex- 
perienced, and was felt in former years, in printing an 


(edition of anything more than twenty or thirty thousand | 
copies with sufficient rapidity to meet the demands of a | 


daily newspaper. To obtain and make ready all the news, 
and have the types set up and put in the form, requires the 
full force of editors, reporters and compositors up to two and 
three o'clock in the morning. Then stereotype plates are 
made of each page, for as many presses as desired, accord- 
ing to the number of copies to be printed. If three of the 
ten cylinder presses are to be used, by making three sets of 
plates, fifty or sixty thousand copies can be printed per hour 
instead of only twenty thousand per hour, which was the 
maximum before the introduction of stereotyping. 
Newspaper stereotyping was first made successful about 
ten years ago. It must not be supposed that this was the 
first successful stereotyping for any kind of printing, as 
printing has been done from plates almost as long as type 
have been used; but by the ordinary method of making 
stereotype plates from plasters-of-Paris molds, the time con- 
sumed was so great as to render this method totally un- 
available for newspaper work. 
however, what is called the paper process of making the 
stereotype mold was successfully introduced. This con- 
sists in beating into the face of the type, with a heavy brush, 
a prepared sheet, with a body almost like paper pulp, and 


somewhat thicker than heavy railroad card. The type form, 


with this wet blanket kind of mold beaten in to it, is then | 


placed on a steam bed to drive out the moisture and har- 


e ; vhich i few minutes can be take al. | a i : 
den the mold, which in a fow minutes can be taken off al | what is light and entertaining than what is dry and ab- 


: 7 | struse. 
To make and trim a plate, with type | 


metal, is now very simple, and the same mold can be used | 
for as many plates as desired. The shortest time occupied in | 


most as hard as a sheet of card board, but holding a perfect 
impression of the type. 


getting a plate ready, from the time in which the form is 
ready for the stereotypers, is about twenty minutes, the 
greater portion of this being taken up in drying and baking 
the mold, and the difficulty in doing it more rapidly lies in 
the fact that the type form, when ready for the stereotypers, 


is very wet, and all must, of course, be made perfectly dry. 


These stereotype plates are made of type metal, which con- 


sists of lead, zinc and antimony, and they may be used to | many of these have proved so poor as to defeat their circu- 
The cost of making 

the plates cannot be said to add anything to the expenses of | 
a large newspaper, as enough is saved in the wear of type | 


print any number of copies required. 


to cover the expense of making the plates. 


Even with the Hoe presses, however, if it were not | says that bookish people are continually apt to overrate the 


aier gang expiant | to the few, and not to the many. 


The mechani- | 
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cal work of a daily morning newspaper is nearly all done at 
night, as the copy of the paper which the city subscriber 
reads at his breakfast table represents the work of printers 
and editors up to three o’clock in the morning, and the 
pressmen thereafter. —Scientific American. 


+s0e > 


THE ART OF READING. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, in an article on the above caption, 


value of reading. There is a large order of minds—shrewd, 
healthy, intelligent minds—which must be stimulated by 
verbal and ocular demonstration, and which are quite 
closed to mere reading. And, on the other hand, there is a 
vast amount of reading which has no relation either to 
mental efforts or to intellectual cultivation. A common 
consequence of reading for amusement is the love of seden- 
tary habits, and the low physical tone thereby induced. If 
the ordinary run of novel readers were to renounce the 
novel and the easy chair in favor of the field and the brisk 
walk, they would, without doubt, find a sensible difference 
in both their bodily and mental condition at the end of the 
year. Let us not be misunderstood. What we set our face 
against is not the use, but the abuse of books—an abuse 
which leads to superficial views of life, neglect of active 
duties, and a mental apathy, only equaled by self-conceit. 
Even if all books were worth reading, it does not follow that 
the spare time devoted to them by the young and thought- 
less would be well spent. But how few of the hundreds of 


| books published annually are worth reading, and how rare 


the faculty of discernment! A real love of books is given 
A wise book, thoroughly 


understood, is a mine of wealth throughout life. So strong, 


| however, is the force of habit, and so powerful the influence 
| of position, that indiscriminate reading has become as com- 
| mon as bad pianoforte playing. 


Naturally, this sham cul- 
ture tends to the depreciation of learning. It is so much 
easier to accept opinions ready-made than to be at the 
trouble of forming them, and so much pleasanter to read 


Whether second-hand opinions and light entertain- 
ing literature prove the most serviceable to the world is 
quite another matter. Ina word, then, books are inade- 
quate teachers so long as we use no others. Self-develop- 
ment embraces the practical as well as the theoretical, and 


| those who overrate the last at the expense of the first, run 


into an extreme, the consequences of which are not easy to 
calculate. 


+ s,ooe- 


Or six thousand plates used in issuing the national bank 
currrency, only forty-three have been counterfeited, and 


lation. 


+s.cee+ 


WHEN a Western editor wants his delinquent debtors to 
settle their accounts, he says, ‘‘ Develop your minerals.” 
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PEN PORTRAIT OF A LONDON JOURNALIST. | 

The following admirable description is from ‘‘ Kenelm 
Chillingly,” by the late Lord Lytton: 

Mr. Chillingly Mivers, another cadet of the house, was 
also distinguished, but in a different way. He was a bach- 
elor, now about the age of thirty-five. He was eminent for | 
a supreme well-bred contempt for everybody and every- 
thing. He was the originator and chief proprietor of a 
journal called the Londoner, which had lately been set up 
on that principle of contempt, and, we need not say, was | 
exceedingly popular with those leading members of the | 
community who admire nobody and believe in nothing. 
Mr. Chillingly Mivers was regarded by himself and by 
others as a man who might have achieved the highest suc- | 
cess in any branch of literature, if he had deigned to ex- 
hibit his talents therein. But he did not so deign, and | 
therefore he had full right to imply that, if he had written | 
an epic, a drama, a novel, a history, a metaphysical treatise, 
Milton, Shakspeare, Cervantes, Hume, Berkley, would have 
been nowhere. He held greatly to the dignity of the 
anonymous; and, even in the journal which he originated, 
nobody could ever ascertain what he wrote. But, at all | 
events, Mr. Chillingly Mivers was‘what Mr. Chillingly Gor- | 
don was not, viz.: a clever man, and by no means an un- | 
pleasant one in general society. It was one of his maxims 
that in youth a man of the’world should appear older than 
he is; and in middle age, and thence to his dying day, 
younger. And he announced one secret for attaining that 
art in these words: ‘‘ Begin your wig early; thus you never 
become gray.” Unlike most philosophers, Mivers made 
his practice conform to his precepts; and while in the prime 
of youth inaugurated a wig in a fashion that defied the 
flight of time—not curly and hyacinthine, but straight- 
haired and unassuming. He looked five-and-thirty from 
the day he put on that wig at the age of twenty-five. He 
looked five-and-thirty now, at the age of fifty-one. 

‘*T mean,” said he, ‘‘to remain thirty-five all my life. 
No better age to stick at. People may choose to say I am 
more, but I shall not own it. 
nate himself.” 

Mr. Mivers had some other aphorisms on this important 
subject. One was, ‘‘ Refuse to be ill 
you are ill; never own it to yourself. 


No one is bound to crimi- 


Never tell people 
Illness is one of the 


| the body fresh. 


| dentist. 


| unrepresented in the Vienna Exhibition. 
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enjoy a regular sort of club life; send the other to some 
rural district, preposterously called ‘salubrious.’ Look at 


| these men when they have both reached the age of forty- 
five. The London man has preserved his figure; the rural 


man has a paunch. The London man has an interesting 


delicacy of complexion; the face of the rural man is coarse- 


| grained and perhaps jowly.” 


A third axiom. was, ‘‘Don’t be a family man; nothing 
ages one like matrimonial felicity and paternal cares. 
Never multiply cares, and pack up your life in the briefest 
compass you can. Why add to your carpet-bag of troubles 
the contents of a lady’s imperials and bonnet-boxes, and 
the traveling fourgon required by the nursery ? 
bition 


Shun am- 
It takes a great deal out of a man’s 
life, and gives him nothing worth having till he has ceased 
to enjoy it.” ; 

Another of his aphorisms was this: ‘‘ A fresh mind keeps 
Take in the ideas of the day—drain off 
those of yesterday. As to the morrow, time enough to con- 


it is so gouty. 


| sider it when it becomes to-day.” 


Preserving himself by attention to these rules, Mr. Mivers 
appeared a man of middle height, slender, upright, with 
well-cut, small, slight features, thin lips, enclosing an ex- 
cellent set of teeth, even white, and not indebted to the 
For the sake of those teeth he shunned acid wines, 
especially Hock, in all its varieties; culinary sweets, and 
hot drinks. He drank even his tea cold. ‘‘ There are,” he 
said, ‘‘two things in life that a sage must preserve at every 
sacrifice—the coats of his stomach and the enamel of his 
teeth. Some evils admit of consolations; there are no com- 
forters for dyspepsia and toothache.” A man of letters, but 
a man of the world, he had so cultivated his mind as both, 
that he was feared as the one, and liked as the other. Asa 
man of letters, he despised the world; as a man of the world 
he despised letters. As a representative of both he revered 
himself. 

~+ecooer —— 
Ir appears that the London printing trade is not entirely 
Messrs. Grant & 
Co., the Lithographic and Letter-press printers of Farring- 
don Road, London, exhibit some of their large colored 
posters, together with some very fine specimens of fancy 
show cards. Messrs. Grant & Co. also exhibit a quantity of 





things which a man should resist on principle at the onset. | 
It should never be allowed to get in the thin edge of the | 


wedge. But take care of your constitution, and, having 
ascertained the best habits for it, keep to them like clock- 
work.” Mr. Mivers would not have missed his constitu- 
tional walk in the park before breakfast if, by going in a 
cab to St. Giles’, he could have saved the city of London 
from conflagration. 

Another aphorism of his was, “If you want to keep 
young, live in a metropolis; never stay above a few weeks 
at a time in the country. Take two men of similar consti- 
tution at the age of twenty-five; let one live in London and 


their enameled iron tablets, which are now so generally in 
use. These latter goods are manufactured by them in Paris. 
Two very handsomely bound copies of Doré’s ‘*‘ London” 
are also exhibited among some specimens of fine-art print- 
ing by Grant & Co., which cannot fail to excite general 
attention. 
ae — 
Tue library of the late Sir Frederick Madden, recently 
sold in London, contained among other curiosities a collec- 
tion of 27,500 single halfpenny songs and ballads, such as 





| in former times were sung about the streets by the profes- 
| sional ballad singers. 
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THE “GRAPHIO” PROCESS, 

The peculiar process by which the pictures in the 
Graphic are produced gives them a softness and delicacy of 
In the room 
where the artists were at work we saw the process of making 


tint seldom seen in any other illustrated paper. 
the pictures. Some of the sketches which appear in the 
Graphic are first drawn by hand, on paper, with pen and ink. 
They are finished up just as they are to appear in the 
paper. The sketch is then copied upon 
through the instrumentality of a camera. 


a glass-plate 
This plate is 
called a negative, and from it, by the aid of the sun, or a 
‘powerful artificial light, a copy of the picture is obtained 
on transfer paper. This transfer paper is very thin, and so 
made that it will readily yield ink to a lithographic stone. 
After having been properly prepared, the transfer paper is 
placed upon the stone, face down, from which the (Graphic 
is to be printed, and a transfer is made. The result is, the 
picture which was originally drawn with a pen appears 
upon the smooth surface of the lithographic stone, and is 


an exact fac simile of the original. It looks as if printed on 


the stone, and to all intents and purposes is so printed in | 


what is known as lithographic ink. The transfer, as all 
lithographers know, is made in a hand press. Thus it will 
be seen that the engraver’s tool has been entirely dispensed 
with. Having once got a copy of the picture, the rest of 
the process is mechanical. 
own negatives 


Some of the artists make their 
that is, they draw with a fine steel point 
directly upon a prepared glass, which does not need to be 
put into a camera. From this glass a copy is obtained on 
transfer paper, and from that it goes to the stone to be 
printed from. Pictures from European illustrated papers 
are very easily reproduced. A negative is obtained by aid 
of the camera, and a transfer is at once made to the stone. 
In this way the Graphic, by having in its possession a pic- 
ture of the Alexandra Palace burned in London of a Mon- 
day, was able to give a beautiful view of it in its issue for 
the next Wednesday. One who did not know might fancy 
the beautiful picture came by cable. So it will be seen 
that the Graphic has all the illustrated journals of the Old 
World to draw from. those known 
are drawn on the stone by the artist, and a 
transfer is readily made from the small stone to the large 
one from which the paper is printed. The (Graphic can 
make no use of a photograph, only as a copy for the artist. 
A photograph contains no lines, but only soft light and 
shade. 


Some of the pictures 
as crayon 


These must be redrawn, and such was the case 


with the portraits of Rev. J. D. Fulton, Rev. Geo. H. Hep- | 


worth, and the Polaris survivors rescued from the ice, which 
recently appeared in the Graphic, as well as the fine 
traits of the Boston Nine, which have been playing 
ball in this vicinity. 


por- 
base 
Architects’ designs for building have 
to be copied by hand, since the shading of such plans is 
usually done with a brush in India ink. The whole outside 
of the Graphic, or that part which is illustrated, is printed 
The 


from ‘a lithographic stone as large as the newspaper. 





| were equal to the contract requirement. 


| € nough to issue. 


| and the Department has approved of his action. 
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letter-press is lithographed as well as the pictures, by the 


When once a 
stone has been prepared for an edition, as many duplicate 


aid of the camera and the transfer process. 


stones are covered with the same pictures as may be needed 
to supply the presses, just as a paper, all type, gets several 
The stone is placed in a flat-bed 
steam press, and printed from exactly as if it were so much 
type, with this difference: The surface of the stone is per- 
fectly smooth, the ink from the rollers adhering only to the 
inked surface of the stones, which represents the pictures 
and the type. 


stereotyped duplicates. 


The blank spaces of the stone, which appear 
white on the paper, are kept wept by boys who sponge over 
the surface; this prevents the ink from sticking, and the 
result is exactly as if the paper had been printed from type 
After a litho- 
graphic stone has been used for one edition of the Graphic, 


and cuts dug out by the tools of an artist. 


the pictures on its surface are rubbed off, and it is ready to 
Thirty 
thousand impressions can be taken from one stone, and six, 


have others transferred for the next day’s paper. 


| eight, ten, or as many presses as desired, can be running at 


After the outside of 
the Graphic has been printed, the inside is run through a 


the same time with duplicate stones. 


six-cylinder press, to receive the news, editorials, etc., 
Such is an outline 
of the new marvel in journalism in New York. 
Transcript. 


the same as any other daily paper. 


Boston 


sce 


THE POSTAL-CARD CONTRAOT. 

Nothing has been received at the Post Office Department 
from the postal-card manufacturers, at Springfield, Mass., 
in answer to the letter of Third Assistant Postmaster-Gene- 
ral Barber, notifying them that the cards are not equal to 
the requirements, and, unless the quality of paper and 
printing be improved, the contract will be annulled, and 
proceedings be instituted against them to recover the pen- 
alty named in the bond, $100,000. The sample of those 
printed yesterday, received at the Department this morning, 
shows improvement in the printing, but is not yet up to 
the standard, and the contractors must furnish better paper, 
as they agreed to do. Mr. George N. Tyner, postal-card 
agent at Springfield, Mass., writes to Third Assistant Post- 
master-General Barber, that on the 28th ult. he-rejected 903 
sheets, about 32,000 postal cards, on account of the miser- 
able printing and poor quality of paper. 

Upon Mr. Morgan, one of the firm having the contract, 
examining them, he said he would like to save as many 
good cards from the lot as possible, whereupon the agent 
requested him to show any good cards in the whole lot that 
The contractor 
cut from one sheet two cards which he said were good 
The cards are enclosed in the letter to 


| Gen. Barber, and are very poor specimens of typography. 


Mr. Tyner ordered that the whole 32,000 cards be destroyed, 
Philadel- 


| phia Press, September 3d. 
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PROGRESS OF PRINTING. 


The antique-looking pages of Benjamin Franklin’s little | 
newspaper were worked upon one of the most improved | 
printing presses of his day. It was an English Ramage | 
press, and may yet be seen, carefully preserved, in the | 
Patent Office at Washington. Two hand-pulls were re- | 
quired to print one side of a small newspaper. By steady | 
labor, and a person to ink the forms with the aid of leather | 


balls, an active pressman could turn off two hundred im- 
pressions, or one hundred papers, per hour. Bullock's 


lightning press receives the paper in large rolls done up | 


like webs of cloth; feeds itself with paper and ink; prints 
both sides in a single revolution; cuts and counts the im- 


pressions, and throws off 15,000 sheets per hour. Thus we | 
see that as 100 is to 15,000, so are the improvements in | 


printing since the days of the illustrious Franklin. But 


while we note this extraordinary increase in the facilities 


for producing: books and newspapers, it is a significant 


fact that the demand for those auxiliaries to popular educa- | 
tion and higher intellectual attainments has kept pace with | 


the enlarged means of production. 


-2coe- 


NEW PATENTS RELATING TO PRINTING. 


The following patents for inventions connected with the 


art of printing have recently been granted by the United | 


States Patent Office to the parties named: 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PRINTING-PLATE (140,542).—John L. Ringwalt, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Application filed May 9, 1873. 


| 
PRINTING PREss (140,813).—Calvert B. Cottrell, Westerly, R. I. Ap- | 
| the manuscript: ‘‘The thing, you will see at a glance, 


plication filed June 21, 1873. 
INKING APPARATUS FOR OSCILLATING PRINTING PREssES (141,077).— 
G. W. Prouty, Charlestown, Mass. Application filed April 8, 1873. 


Rorary PRINTING PREss (141,314).—Wm. Braidwood and H. J. Hewitt, | 


New York City. Application filed April 16, 1873. 


Rorary PRINTING Press (141,315).—Wm. Braidwood and H. J. Hewitt, | 


New York City. Application filed June 8, 1871. 
PRINTER'S FURNITURE (141,450).—H. P. Montague, Belchertown, Mass. 
Application filed December 21, 1872. 


RovTary PRINTING Press (5,501).—Raissue.—Charles Montague, Bos- | 
ton, Mass., assignor to C. C. Child, same place. Patent No. 98,088, | 


dated December 21, 1869. Application filed March 21, 1873. 
ooo, 

Aw Arizona editor thus catalogues the accumulation on 
his sanctum desk for the month past: ‘‘ Two invitations to 
act as a second in a duel, a call to an Indian-hunting raid, 
a pair of bearskin pantaloons presented by a hunter, a 


three-pound nugget of silver, a free pass on a stage route, | 
two lottery tickets, two Apache scalps, a call to act as post- | 
master and justice of the peace, a notice of a libel suit, and | 
| labors, and no American author has equalled him. Bayard 
| Taylor has doubtless made $50,000 by all his works. Long- 


twenty-seven dollars worth of faro checks.” 


- ~s.0ee- — 


THERE are thirty women employed on the New York | 
dailies, whose salaries vary from twenty to fifty dollars per | 


week. 
wee. —--— , 
A new weekly paper, entitléd the Borax Miner, was re- 
cently: started at Columbus, Nevada. 


BILLINGSGATE OUTDONE. 

Johnson once made a bet with Boswell that he could go 
into the fish market and put a woman in a passion without 
saying a word she could understand. The Doctor com- 
menced by silently indicating with his nose that her fish 
had passed that state in which a man’s olfactories could en- 
dure their odor. The Billingsgate lady made a verbal attack 
in common parlance. The Doctor answered: 

‘© You am an article, madam.” 

‘‘No more an article than yourself, you misbegotten vil- 
lain.” 

‘* You are a noun, woman.” 

‘* You—you,” stammered the woman, choking with rage 
at a list of titles she could not understand. 

** You are a pronoun.” 

The bedlam shook her fist in speechless rage. 

‘*You are a verb, an adverb, an adjective, a conjunc- 
tion, a preposition, an interjection!” suddenly continued 
the Doctor, applying the harmless epithets at proper in- 
tervals. 

The nine parts of speech completely conquered the old 


| woman, and she flung herself down in the mud, crying with 


” 


rage at being thus ‘‘blackguarded” in a set of unknown 
terms, which, not understanding, she could not answer. 
soe — 
Lorp Byron said of ‘“‘ Manfred,” after he had written it, 
that it was ‘‘a poem in blank verse, dialogue, or drama in 


| three acts, but of a very wild, metaphysical, and inexplica- 


ble kind.” He wrote to the publisher, Murray, on sending 


could never be attempted or thought of for the stuye; I 


| much doubt for publication even.” 


+2sco-— ——e 


THERE are eight newspapers published in the United 


| States which are now over one hundred years old. They 


are the Portsmouth (N. H.) Gazette, Newport (R. IL.) Mer- 
cury, New London (Conn.) Gazette, Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, New Haven (Conn. ) Journal, Salem (Mass. ) (azette, 
Worcester (Mass.) Spy, and the Philadelphia (Pa.) North 


| American. 


eco 
A CHINESE newspaper is to be started in California. It 
appears that the six Chinese companies in that city have 
clubbed together and determined upon this enterprise. 
Their plan is to publish the paper three times a week. 
- ——e- 


Irvine received about $240,000 for his entire literary 


fellow has probably done as well. 


-s_ooe- 


Tue Whittington Club, originated by Douglas Jerrold 


| with other literary gentlemen, and which at one time num- 
| bered as many as twelve hundred persons, has just ceased 


to exist. 
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JOURNALISM. 


There is a very noticeable increase, of late years, in the 
amount of literature devoted to the newspaper press, in the 
form of descriptions, historical disquisitions, criticisms, 
and suggestions. Since newspapers have supplanted books 
and magazines, in a large degree, the number of magazine 
articles and books relating to newspapers is continually 
swelled. The best modern newspapers have in fact become 


a cheap and superior substitute for many of the books of a. 


former age. It has been demonstrated that some of the 
huge dailies, with their supplements, contain more ems of 
printed matter than a good sized volume; and there is an 
irresistible attraction to purchasers in a product that fur- 
nishes at the low price of from two to five cents a quantity 
of mental pabulum that would cost as many dollars in 
elaborate book form. There is, besides, a growing ten- 
dency in this age, among the purchasers of literature, to 
purchase reading matter as they read it, just as they pur- 
chase food for the stomach as they consume it; and many 
readers have no more inclination to accumulate large libra- 
ries than to store away extensive supplies of provisions. 
The whole range of subjects interesting to mankind, so far 
as they have a direct bearing upon the events of the day, 
are also embraced in the present limits of newspaper dis- 
cussion. The lover of travels can find much to interest him 
in the letters of newspaper correspondents, tourists, and 
commissioners, every quarter of the globe being made, in 
turn, the stalking ground of some one of these peripatetic 
emissaries. The lover of history can find the events of his 
own times depicted with wonderful fidelity and power. 
And while a blaze of light is thrown upon all topics of 
general interest, as they occur from day to day, the pro- 
blems of science, trade, industry, and religion constantly 
receive a large share of attention. While no one paper 
fully satisfies the cravings of the human mind on all classes 
of subjects, a few leading journals will do much more to 
accomplish such a result than any small collection of books; 
and so far as topics of living interest are concerned, much 
of the best information relating to them contained in the 
libraries, is very apt to be reproduced in the newspapers. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that bookmakers and maga- 
zine writers should become more and more prone to the 
discussion of matters relating to the newspaper press, and 
we are probably on the eve of a much more extensive lite- 
rary discussion of such topics. The best means of training 








journalists is constantly receiving consideration; and al- 
though little practical benefit has been derived from these 
discussions, it is by no means improbable that they will 
finally produce important results. Another subject now 
receiving some attention relates to what is called the cas- 
uistry of journalism, or the rules by which newspaper 
writers determine what they shall write and cogitate sub- 
jects. One of our English cotemporaries expresses the fol- 
lowing suggestive views on this subject: 


Probably there is no profession about which there are so many hazy. 


notions afloat as journalism. Although public opinion on whole classes 
of subjects, and those very important subjects, is mainly formed by 
the newspapers, little or nothing is known of the moral canons by 
which journalists are or profess to be guided. Most fairly intelligent 
laymen know something of the theory by which an advocate justifies 
his readiness to undertake the defense of every cause, or a doctor his 
refusal to tell a patient the truth about his condition. But thecrudest 
fancies about newspaper writers are constantly to be met with. I have 
heard a very well-informed woman maintain the theory that a journal- 
ist has as much right to defend a cause in which he does not believe as 
a barrister has to defend a prisoner whose innocence he suspects, and 
a whole shoal of commonplaces about writing to order show that the 
notion is far from being an uncommon one. If to hold this low opinion 
of newspaper writers led to greater independence of thought on the 
part of newspaper readers, the community might perhaps gain by the 
unmerited disgrace of a particular class. But the influence of news- 
papers is not lessened by the fact that journalism is often regarded as 
a profession exceptionally exempt from professional restraints. The 
public clings to its guides none the less blindly because it so often 
proclaims its want of belief in their honesty. The casuistry of jour- 
nalism, as regards contributors, may be summed up in three general 
rules. First, a journalist should write nothing which he does not be- 
lieve to be true; secondly, he should write only in journals of whose 
general character he approves; thirdly, he should agree with the jour- 
nai to which he contributes upon the class of subjects on which he 
writes. The first of these rules is happily not very difficult to carry 
out in practice. There are newspapers, no doubt, in which the writer 
of a leading article is at timeg little more than the channel through 
which the ideas of the editor are conveyed to the reader. A closely- 
written sheet of note paper constitutes his brief, and all he has to do is 
to put the contents into the most telling sentences he can devise. But 
even here the rule, it may be hoped, is only half broken. If the jour- 
ualist in question does not write what he believes to be true, it does 
not follow that he writes what he believes to be false. More often he 
writes that of which he does not know whether it is the one or the 
other. If he is worth retaining on the staff of any important journal, 
he is not likely to remain long in this state of ignorance, and in most 
cases increasing knowledge will bring with it stronger convictions. 
There are instances, no doubt, of men of real political ability who re- 
main to the last the mere hired swordsmen of their employer for the 
time being. But the race is dying out, partly from the growth of a 
higher conception of professional morality, and partly from a corre- 
sponding change in the requirements of newspaper readers. As a 
rule, it may be said that no established journalist is now asked or ex- 
pected to say, in the person of the editor, that which he would not say 
in his own person. The staff of a newspaper is usually large enough 
to provide genuine representatives of all the views set forth in it, and 
the advantage of having the will of the writer with him as well as his 
pen is obvious enough to strike even the least scrupulous editor. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that a strict observance of this first rule 
makes both the others unnecessary. Ifa man writes nothing but what 
he believes to be true, why should it matter where he writes it? An 
editor is properly held responsible for everything that appears in his 
paper, inasmuch as nothing can appear in it without his consent. But 
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a contributor has no control over any but his own articles, and there 
can be no need to make his responsibility more than co-extensive with 
his control. There is a plausible air about this reasoning, but the in- 
stincts of journalists are against it; and where men’s instincts point in 
an opposite direction to their interests, they are usually safe guides. 
It is generally felt that a Liberal writer ought not to contribute to a 
Conservative paper, or a Conservative writer to a Liberal paper, even 
though his articles deal exclusively with subjects on which he and the 
conductors of the papers are as one. It will be shown immediately 
that this principle is subject to several qualifications; but, with proper 
allowance for these, it is a thoroughly sound principle. By contribut- 
ing to a journal, a man does his best to help its circulation. However 
low an estimate he may form of his own work, he must know that the 
editor thinks it worth paying for. It will often happen, indeed, that 
the withdrawal of a particular writer from the staff of a journal makes 
no difference whatever to its success. On the other hand, this success 
is sometimes very largely due to the work done by a single contribu- 
tor; as the phrase commonly goes—the paper was made by so-and-so. 
For the most part, the popularity of a newspaper is the product of 
many different elements, and it is impossible to assign to any one of 
them its precise value. There is no escape, therefore, for any regular 
contributor to a journal from a share in the responsibility of its circu- 
lation. A paper is bought and read because it is what it is, and every 
contributor has a share in making it what itis. On the other hand, 
there is so much difference of opinion now-a-days on every important 
subject, that if absolute identity of views wére to be demanded from the 
staff of a newspaper, journalism must come to an end, or at all events 
have to be abandoned to men untrammeled by any principle whatever. 
ooo 


PRINTING IN EUROPE. 

A correspondent of the London Printer’s Register, writing 
to that journal from Vienna, calls attention to the fact that 
the American products connected with printing were ignored 
in the official catalogue of the Vienna Exposition. There is 
little doubt that some of the American inventions, and 
especially some of the job presses, might have been, and 
probably are, advantageously exhibited. Meanwhile, com- 
paratively few products of printing or aids to production, 
from European countries, are described with minuteness, 
but there is said to be no lack of such articles on exhibition. 

Portugal, considering her rank in the scale of nations, is 
unusually well represented, through the exertions of her 
National Printing Office, and the aid afforded to it by the 
Government, for the purpose of making a good display at 
Vienna. One of its features is an exhibition of metal fur- 
niture, of which the Register says: ‘‘In London, there are 
even yet large houses which have not abandoned the uncer- 
tain and treacherous wood furniture of a by-gone epoch. 
Perhaps this is destined to ravage printers and perplex 
their men till the advent of a universal typographical unit, 
and the adoption of a lighter metal, have made wooden fur- 
The hint embodied in 
this extract is worthy of the attention of all American 
printers who have not given due consideration to the rela- 
tive merits of wooden and metallic furniture. Other strik- 
ing features of the Portuguese department are chemitypic 
plates, exceedingly difficult to counterfeit, intended as 
guards for bank notes, checks, drafts, etc., and a block 
containing a group of fifty-six electrotypes for letter-press 
postage stamps. 


niture as scarce as wooden presses.” 





The printers’ Trade Unions of France have subscribed a 
fund amounting to several thousand francs, for the purpose 
of sending industrial delegates to Vienna to inspect the 
various novelties and improvements on exhibition, and to 
make a report for the benefit of the French printers and 
type founders. 

Some of the most striking contributions from England 
consist of specimens of colored posters and show cards, and 
of paper made from wood pulp. 

The Walter press, of England, appears to have been ad- 
vantageously used in the rapid production of some of the 
Vienna catalogues, and facilities for printing from long rolls 
of paper have recently been applied to the Marinoni press 
of France, as well as to several new English presses, so that 
the Register predicts that ‘‘before long all newspapers of 
large circulation will no doubt be printed from presses con- 
structed on the web-printing principle.” 

Spottiswoode & Co., one of the most extensive printing 
firms of London, have recently given to each of their work- 
men, whose earnings last year amounted to £70 or more, a 
gift of four per cent. on the amount of such earnings—this 
being a practical method of distributing profits. The firm 
do not promise to make similar gifts hereafter, but intimate 
that they will do so if the workmen, by ‘‘refraining from 
waste of type, ink, gas, and other materials,” and by an in- 
crease of work, facilitate the increase of the profits of the 
business. 

+ s0e + 

Tueo. L. De Vine contributes, in the present number, 
an interesting article on ‘‘The Mazarin Bible,” which 
brought such a very large sum at a recent book sale in Lon- 
don. .When a man like Mr. De Vinne, engaged in active 
business pursuits, can find time to study the origin and 
progress of the printing art, for the purpose of aiding his- 
torical accuracy, and cultivating feelings of admiration and 
respect for the real inventors of printing, how his ex- 
ample shames the hundreds of younger men, who, having 
talent, time, and opportunity, neglect them all, and do 
nothing whatever to improve themselves, their art, or its 
literature! 

nen sceibeabaniel 

Tue instructive article on the ‘‘Cost of Type,” on page 
238, is from the specimen sheet of the Cincinnati Type 
Foundry Company, of which concern Mr. Charles Wells is 
the Treasurer. As the Treasurer generally knows best 
where the money goes, we think the genial Charles is re- 
sponsible for that fearful list of ‘‘ contingent” expenses, if 
not for the whole article. 


sapliiandithiteniendis 

Messrs. J. B. Lipprncorr & Co. have designed and en- 
graved a new Calendar, in four colors, from which they 
will furnish printers with copies, handsomely printed on 
card board, at very low rates. The announcement will be 
found on page 252. Orders will be filled and sample sheets 





furnished, at this office. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Printers’ Register, for August, contains a report of a speech by 
the Lord Mayor of London, especially interesting, as it traces his own 
career as a typographer. 


The Printing Times, for August, devotes considerable space to an ar- 
ticle upon Journalism, and the advantages to be derived from estab- 
lishing collegiate classes for training in this profession. 

The Elmira Gazette (New York) presents gratuitously a neatly illus- 
trated magazine as a monthly supplement to all its subscribers. 
Amertean Historical Record. July. 

An article of especial interest is the historic sketch of Brant, the 





famous Indian half-breed. | 


Travellers’ Oficial Railway Guide, for the United States and Canada. | 

This large volume, of about 600 pages, contains railway time sche- | 
dules, connections, distances, maps of the principal lines, lists of 
general officers, together with all such miscellaneous information rela- 





tive to railway improvements and progress as may be useful to the 
traveling public. 





Lippincott’s Magazine, for September, contains a great variety of en- 
tertaining and useful information, especially in the shape of descrip- 
tions of localities, customs, and products of foreign countries. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. September. 

An essay upon habits of reading, and the cultivation of a correct 
taste, furnishes good advice for the consideration of the public. 
Arthur’s Home Magazine. September. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Arthur continues his carefully written story of “ Insubordina- | 
tion, or the Shoemaker's Daughter.”’ 

The Children’s Hour. September. 

A pretty little magazine, full of pretty little stories for little folks. 
The Knights of Pythias. New York. 

This publication is devoted to the Order whose name it bears, and 
the contents embrace a variety of articles of especial interest to the 
members, including Correspondence, etc., with a Directory of Lodges. 
The Schoolday Magazine. September. Philadelphia. 

The little readers of this magazine will find the current number fully 
up to its usual standard of excellence. 

The Herald of Health. September. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

Many very valuable articles on various subjects will be found in this 
number, and a careful perusal of them will enable the reader to fully 
appreciate their true worth. 





The Phrenological Journal. September. 8. R. Wells. New York. 
Opens with a portrait of Hiram Powers, the American sculptor, with 
a sketch of his life. There will also be found a number of other nota- 
ble papers, equally interesting. The different departments are full 
and complete, each one contributing its quota of articles that forms a | 
group from which the reader can cull its varied knowledge at his | 
leisure. 





L’ Arte della Stampa. Florence. 

L’ Imprimerie. Paris. 

Correspondent. Leipzic. 

The Lithographer. London. 

Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal. San Francisco. August. 





The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. 
The American Agricuiturist. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 





FROM OTTAWA, CANADA, 


Orrawa, CanapDa, August 7, 1873. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Str:—I write to advise you that the printers of this city are out on 
“strike,’’ with the exception of one office, the Times, the strike being 
precipitated upon us by the adoption and enforcement of the follow- 
ing arbitrary ‘“ Resolutions ”’ of the Master Printers: 


Orrawa, July 30, 1873. 

At a meeting of Master Printers of Ottawa, held this day, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted, and will be enforced on 
and after the 9th day of August next, in the following offices: The Par- 
liamentary Printing Office, A. 8S. Woodburn’s Job Printing Establish- 
ment, the Citizen, and the Free Press offices, viz.: 

Resolved—ist. That no printer shall be employed as a foreman in any 
of the above-mentioned offices who continues a member of any Trades’ 
Union. 

2d. That the proprietors of the above-mentioned offices will employ 
such men as they deem best suited for doing their work, and will pay 


| them such wages as they are capable of earning, irrespective of any 


Trades’ Union or combination now existing, or that may hereafter be 
organized. 

3d. That the rate of wages for a competent journeyman printer shall 
not be less than $10 per week of 58 hours’ work; and may be more in 
any individual case where the employer may think the man is worth it. 

4th. That all apprentices to the art of printing employed in the afore- 
said offices, shall be legally bound for a term of not less than five 
years. 

5th. That any journeyman printer employed in any of the above- 
mentioned offices shall be required to give, and shall receive at least 
a fortnight’s notice before leaving such employ. 

6th. That nv man shall leave his work during business hours with- 
out obtaining the consent of his employer. 

I. B. TayLor, 

. MrTcHELL & CARRIER, 
A. 8. WoopBuRN, 
ANDREW HOLLAND. 

You will see that there was nothing left for us to do, but to accept 
the “‘ gauntlet’ thrown down by them, which we have done, and intend 
to fight it out to the bitter end. The men have all turned out, and are 
unanimous, there not being one unfair man so far. 


Yours, etc. Orrawa Rieu. 


—-_— — ~~ Oe > — —— —-- —- —— 
THE PRESENT OASH PRICES OF PAPER, 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 

Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South Sixth 


Street, Philadelphia. 
September, 1873. 


Note paper, first class. ......ccccccsccccccsccece 35 @ — per pound. 
” SUPSP. 0c ccccce cccccccccccccccssece 27 @ 30 " 
os PD Adnwrostscncdonecceesscessoesas 24 @ 26 = 

Foolscap and Quarto, first class...............+ 31 @ 35 - 
- 7 BUPSP.ccccccrccoccscccccce 25 @ 28 ae 

Fiat caps and folios, first class................+. 30 @ 32 - 

ED Ge Gis bike cresed cd ccccccscteccosceecssce 22 @ 24 ie 

EE Is ona tenunnes.000n6 sehen 00 cnnnesbes 12 @ 13 se 

OE HIE, BUR. cen ccccccccccecccccccctocessece 13 @ 14 Se 

DORE WRENS BOGE so occ cncs ccccnccccocscccccsoess 14 @15% “ 

nied dvd hnebhnordaneenonen ain senind 1544@ 164, “ 

Sized and calendered book................-se00: 14 @1T% “ 

Extra sized and calendered, book plate, and map. 22 @ 26 “ 

ND nc cdvevectcnns.ce0ssénesnences 12 @ — bad 

SG )Aoies £55 h.0:4b506601 0000 0deenCunse ll @— ad 

) M66 hbcetecdnecccdececceenoncseceecst 10%@ 12% “ 
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NEW PAPERS. 


The Northwestern Chronotype, St. Paul, Minn.; monthly; edited by 
Mrs. Bella French; published by Judd & Davison. 

The Indiana Mercantile Reporter, Indianapolis, Ind.; monthly; thirty- 
two pages; published by the United States Mercantile Protection and 
Collecting Association; H. 8. Herr, editor. 

The Expositor, Chicago, Ill.; weekly; twelve pages; devoted to the 
manufacturing interest and industrial economy; Parker, Reeve & Co., 
publishers and proprietors. 

The South Maryland Republican, Upper Marlboro, Md., weekly; six 
columns; W. Lee White, editor and proprietor. 

The Commercial Advertiser, Ballston Spa, N. Y.; monthly; four 
pages; H. L. R. Inman, editor and publisher. 


SUSPENSIONS. 
Star and Journal, Greensburg, La. 
Ours Illustrated, Providence, R. I. 
Journal, Downingtown, Pa. 
Sentinel and Reporter, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Standard, Williamsport, Pa. 
Pennsylvanian, New Milford, Pa. 


CONSOLIDATIONS. 

The Mauch Chunk (Pa.) Democrat, and Carbon Democrat, same place, 
have been consolidated, and are now published under the title of the 
Mauch Chunk Democrat, under the joint proprietorship of Messrs. 
Jos. Lyna, E. C. Dimmick, and E. C. Siewers. 

The Rural Southland has been consolidated with Our Home Journal, 
both of New Orleans, La. 

The Democratic Standard, of Anderson, Ind., has been merged into 
the Democrat. 

The Bee, Clinton, Iowa, has been merged into the Herald. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Montour American, of Danville, Pa., with its issue of August 28th, 
came out in new type, presenting a very neat appearance. 

The Booneville (Md.) Advertiser has been changed in form, and is 
printed from new type. 

The News and Courier, of Charleston, 8. C., looks well in its new 
dress. 

The Titusville (Pa.) Courier has appeared in a handsome new dress, 
and somewhat reduced in size; but by using small type gives more 
reading matter than formerly. 

The Lawrence Guardian, published at New Castle, Pa., has been in- 
creased in size by the addition of one column to each page, and the 
other columns proportionately enlarged, making an addition in all of 
about seven columns. It has also donned a new head. 

The Shamokin (Pa.) Times recently appeared in an enlarged form. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rev. M. H. Neely has become editor-in-chief of the Temperance 
Vidette, published at Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Mr. Jas. H. Smith, on account of ill health, has withdrawn from the 
Lincolnton (N. C.) Progress. 

Judge A. O. Wright has retired from the editorial management of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) News, and is succeeded by Dr. B. R. 8. Beomond. 

The Muncy (Pa.) Luminary recently completed its thirty-second 
volume. It was established thirty-two years ago by Mr. G. L. I. 
Painter, the present proprietor, who has conducted it successfully 
ever since. 











The Cambridge (Md.) Republican, hitherto published twice a week 
will hereafter be issued as a weekly. 

A fire which broke out at Eaton, Ohio, on Sunday, August 24th, de- 
stroyed the office of the Register. 

Mr. E. K. Afgar has assumed the editorial management of the Wor- 
eester (Mass.) Press. 

Messrs. Allaire & Sargent, who recently purchased the Fort Scott 
(Kansas) Democrat, have changed the name of the paper to the Pioneer. 

Mr. George P. Woods, of the Hawkinsville (Ga.) Dispatch, has sold a 
half interest in his paper to Dr. W. N. Fleetwood. The Dispatch will 
soon be enlarged. 

Mr. E. H. N. Patterson has retired from the editorial control of the 
Georgetown (Col.) Miner, and Mr. Alex. Cree, proprietor, assumes the 
editorial as well as the business management of the paper. 

Mr. J. H. Norton, of Middletown, N. Y., bas purchased an interest in 
the Liberty (N. Y.) Register, and the firm name will be W. T. Morgans 
& Co., as heretofore. The Register is to be enlarged and improved at 
an early day. 


Little Things, for two years and a half published monthly under the 
above caption, at Brinton, Pa., with its August number, appeared under 
the title of the Young Folks’ Journal. Besides this change, it has 
added one column to each page, while the others have been corre- 
spondingly lengthened, thus making room for nearly double the 
amount of reading matter hitherto given. 

A fire broke out in Mifflin, Pa., on Saturday, August 23d, destroying 
a large amount of property. The fire had its origin in the office of the 
Juniata Sentinel, but how it occurred has not been ascertained. The 
loss to the Sentinel office was $2,000; insured for $1,000. The office of 
the Independent was also partially destroyed, causing a loss of about 
$300. 

The Baltimore (Md.) American celebrated its centennial anniversary 
on Wednesday, August 20th, by handsomely decorating its office with 
flags, the coat of arms of the State, etc. Accompanying its morning 
edition, it published a fac simile of the first number of the paper, dated 
August 20th, 1773, which, among other interesting matter, contains a 
long advertisement of George Washington, setting forth the advan- 
tages of 20,000 acres of land on the Ohio and Great Kanawha Rivers, 
for which he had just received a patent. The population of Baltimore, 
one hundred years ago, was 4,876. 


— ++ecoe-- ~ 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. Oliver Gray, a much-respected member of Lockport (N. Y.) Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 67, died in that city on August 22d. 

Mr. Geo. O. Kellier, reporter of the Brooklyn Union, and Mr. George 
P. Rowe, reporter of the New York Times, were drowned on Wednes- 
day, August 20th, while bathing on the Long Island shore. 

Col. Geo. E. Graham, editor and proprietor of the Jonesboro (Tenn.) 
Flag, died at his residence in that city, a few days since, of cholera. 
Deceased was a native of Washington County, Tennessee, and was a 
man of decided abilities, and a fluent writer. 

Col. A. G. Allen, a well-known journalist, died at Washington, D. C., 
on Sunday, August 10th, at the Providence Hospital, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age. Mr. Allen was a native of New Hampshire, and in 
early life studied law in the office of Franklin Pierce. During the 
administration of James K. Polk, he was appointed to a prominent 
position in the Navy Department at Washington. He afterwards went 
to Baltimore and became the editor of the Republican, which position 
he filled for about two years. He then returned to Washington, and 
became the Washington correspondent for several leading papers of 
the country. Deceesed was also editor of the National Intelligencer, a 
position he held up to the time of the suspension of that paper; and he 
constantly contributed articles of great merit for various journals of 
that city. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—W. R. McLean, of Washington. 
First Vice-President—Wm. Kennedy, of Chicago. 
Second Vice-President—W. G. Johnson, of Troy. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—John Collins, of Cincinnati. 


Corresponding Secretary—Geo. E. Hawkins, 15 West Court Street, | 


Memphis, Tenn. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, Frank Wilson; Vice-President, Chas. 
E. Drapier; Rec. Sec., 8. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., E. H. Perkins; Cor. 
Sec., J. R. Nickerson; Treasurer, N. R. Ruckle. 


PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 


dent, Thos. J. Lindsay; Second Vice-President, Robert Devlin; Rec. 


Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 


Treagurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, Thomas 
Doyle; Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. Palmateer; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

Cotumsus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, 8. L. Leffingwell; Vice-President, 
D. P. Boyer; Rec. Sec., Henry Williams; Cor. Sec., W. F. Poland; 
Fin. Sec., W. P. Stephens; Treasurer, 8S. W. Gale. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Patrick 
O’Keefe; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 22 Duane Street; Treasurer, R. T. 
Payne; Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. 


PrrrsBuRrGH, No. 7.—President, Wm. S. Meek; Vice-President, James | 
Martin; Rec. Sec., W. T. Lincoln; Fin. Sec., 8S. T. Turner; Cor. Sec., | 


N. C. Davis; Treasurer, Wm. Shannon. 

BuFFALo, No. 9.—President, David S. Murray; Vice-President, Alfred 
Scammel; Rec. Sec., Louis Scheu; Fin. Sec.; Fred. C. Brueck; Cor. 
Sec., Benj. T. Shewbrook (P. O. Box 3246); Treasurer, J. P. Kopf. 

LOUISVILLE, No. 10.—President, Jas. R. Watson; Vice-President, Lee 8. 
Johnson; Rec. Sec., Richard Long; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. H. Barnes; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Charles Wilson; Vice-President, Frank 
a Sec., J. B. Lawrence; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, W. 

. Bates. 


BaLTIMoreE, No. 12.—President, Jas. W. Rodgers; Vice-President, Wm. | 
E. Miller; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. N. Nock; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills; | 


Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, P. B. S. Thayer; Vice-President, George 
Whelden; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Young; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

HarnispurG, No. 14.—President, 8. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Gold- 
smith; Treasurer, James W. M’Crory. 

RocHEsTER, No. 15.—President, A. 8. Bostwick; Vice-President, J. F. 
Connor; Rec. Sec., Louis Heimdl; Fin. Sec., R. R. Stetson; Cor. Sec., 
T. H. Gosson; Treasurer, T. J. Vogel. 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, R. D. Campbell; Vice-President, C. N. 
Bond; Rec. Sec., Jerry Hanly; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Samuel E. Pinta; 
Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Ogtzans, No. 17.—President, H. Z. Osborne; Vice-President, R. 
H. Simpson; Rec. Sec., M. B. White; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor. 
Sec., Joseph McCarthy; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Dernorr, No. 18.—President, 8. H. Bell; Vice-President, Ruliff Duryea; 
Rec. Sec., Robert Timms; Cor. Sec., M. J. Canning; Fin. Sec., Geo. 
Thorpe; Treasurer, John McVicar. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Ree. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

Saw Francisco (Cal.), No. 21.—President, J. M. Hurd; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Adam Aulbach ; Second Vice-President, W. C. Forde; Secretary, 
John O’Brien; Treasurer, J. K. Phillips. E 

ee, _ 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
ollmann ; c. Sec., David S. Harkness; Cor. See., E. C. Quiner; 

. Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. * 
ETERSBURG, No. 26.—President. R. E. Hawks; Rec. Sec., J. W. Bru- 
net; Cor. Sec., H. L. Richardson; Fin. Sec., W. 0. Mallory: ” 
surer, N. T. Powers. sadness: xin tarra 

MoBILE, No. 27.—President, W. A. Shields; Vice-Presi c 

. W. A. 8; >-President, J. E. Amos. 

Rec. Sec., M. O’Rourke; Fin. Sec., H. W. Clayton; Cor. Sec. AB: 

Seabrook; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. ‘ 7 


CIRCULAR. 


GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, L. C. Swingle; Vice-President, 
S. A. Drake; Rec. Sec., Wm. H. Cushney; Fin. Sec., Wm. A. Shaw; 
Cor. Sec., T. B. Crain; Treasurer, T. A. Fowler. 

| Pgeorta, No. 29.—President, Edward Hine; Vice-President, J. R. Grif- 

fith; Rec. Sec., R. B. Scranton; Cor. Sec., Wm. I. Larash; Fin. Sec., 
F. E. Baldwin; Treasurer, L. Handschu. 

| Sr. Paun, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, John 

| Rutledge; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8S. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 

} Treasurer, E. 8S. Lightbourn. 

Monteomery, No. 31.—President, W. D. Graves; Vice-President, B. H. 
Kieser; Sec., Wm. N. Furey; Treasurer, J. 8. Perry. 

DavVENPOoRT, No. 32.—President, John McDonald; Vice-President, Wm. 

| Craig; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. D. Glass; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bronson; 

Treasurer, J. M. Rhodes. 

| Provipence, No. 33.—President, C. E. Burchfield; Vice-President, F. 

| M. Simons; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Henry A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. F. 

Doherty; Treasurer, Robert Brennan. 

Cotumsria (8S. C.), No, 34.—President, O. F. Howell; Vice-President, W. 

W. Deane; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., Charles C. 

Tutt. 

Jackson (Miss.), No. 37.—President, Jonn McGill; Vice-President, J. W. 
Fite; Secretary, W. W. Bennett; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrett. 

| Savannan, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 

| Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 

| Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 
| Aveusta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, A. M. Averell; Vice-President, Jas. 
A. Bryan; Rec. Sec., C. O. Morrison; Cor. Sec., J. V. Johnston; 
Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

| CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, H. P. Cook; Vice-President, F. M. 
Harper; Secretary, C. F. B. Bremer; Treasurer, W. N. Faulling. 

| Leavenwortn, No. 45.—President, 8. A. Robertson; Vice-President, J. 

M. Kane; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. M. Cole; Cor. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; 

Treasurer, Olonzo Badders. 

| New Haven, No. 47.—President, J. P. Tyrrell; Vice-President, J. 8. 
Keeler; Fin. Sec., Judson Grenell; Rec. Sec., Joseph Dowling; Cor. 
flec., A. C. Malcolm; Treasurer, G. J. Needham. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 

| Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 

Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 
| Denver, No. 49.—President, T. B. White; Vice-President, A. W. Mer- 
| rick; Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. E. Hagar; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, R. 
D. Blair. 

| BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 

| Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 

| Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, P. H. McCormack; Vice-President, David 
H. Demers; Rec. Sec., Wm. C. Gillies; Cor. Sec., Frank Walker; Fin. 
Sec., Chas. C. Giles; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

| CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, D. L. Barton; Vice-President, John 
Wellsted; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert; Cor. Sec., 8. H. Johnson, Jr. ; 
Fin. Sec., A. Z. Reeves; Treasurer, T. A. Stow; Arbitrator, A. Ewart. 

RALEIGH, No. 54.—President, M. V’B. Gilbert; Vice-President, Jas. 8. 
Harward; Rec. Sec., D. W. Whitaker; Cor. Sec., W. N. Jones; Fin. 
Sec., James J. Lewis. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, Wm. R. Briggs; Vice-President, 8. W. 
Day; Fin. Sec., E. G. Hoyt; Rec. Sec., F. Kaufman; Cor. Sec., Levi E. 
Bowen; Treasurer, E. W. Hall. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, J. R. Hamilton; Vice-President, P. C. Fair- 
child; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. Hixson; Fin. Sec., E. J. Farrell; Trea- 
surer, W. R. Eckley. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, John G. Ryan; Vice-President, C. W. 
McRaith; Fin. Sec., Legh R. Pearson; Cor. Sec., Nathaniel Benney; 
Rec. Sec., J. 8. Adams; Treasurer, John Gorman. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, R. D. Jones; Vice-President, W. H. McCann; 
Ree, Sec., Dolphas Bennett; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., Wm. 8. 
Mahan; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

Wasnok, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. C. Harlow; Vice- 
President, Thos. Harris; Sec., Paul Simons, Jr.; Treasurer, J. Buck- 
master. 

Lockeort (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, John Tierney; Vice-President, 
O. W. Henning; Rec. Sec., Bernard Blake; Cor. Sec., A. 8. Gooding; 
Fin. Sec., John T. Sullivan; Treasurer, Charles Regan. . 

Kroxux, No. 68.—President, R. M. Hanna; Vice-President, W. D. 
Murray; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. H. Cunningham; Rec. Sec., John 
Stirling; Treasurer, George Purdy. 
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LANCASTER, No. 70.—President, J. F. yncientiite First Vice-President, G. | ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Thomas E. Martin; Vice-President, 8. 
Treas- 


E. Hegener; Second Vice-President, F. Faesig; Rec. Sec., John M. 
White; Fin. Sec., M. Y. Fish; Treasurer, G. Leibley. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Matthew 8S. Austin; Vice-President, David 
Seary; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Howell Quigley; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Bishop W. Mains. 

HartForD, No. 72.—President, J. W. Cameron; Vice-President, E. 
Visser; Sec., Geo. F. Clark; Fin. Sec., C. A. Yale; Treasurer, Geo. 
N. Dewey. 

LAWRENCE (Kansas), No. 73.—President, G. W. Bowes; Vice-President, 
Charles Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. M. Wingert; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, W. 8. Rankin. 

PORTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, Charles C. Douglass; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John W. Turner and James E. Donahue; Cor. Sec., Melvin 
W. Higgins; Rec. Sec., William H. Cushing; Treas., Isaac Cobb. 

Terre Haute, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Wilson Harper; Rec. Sec., Charles Goodwin; Cor. Sec., Western Har- 
per; Fin. Sec., Eli L. Jones; Treasurer, Harve Carr. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, Thomas F. 
Nichols. 

Kansas Crty (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Charles Harris ; Vice-President, 
W. H. McFarland; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. O. Huckett; Fin. Sec., J. T. 
Chambers; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

WILMINGTON (N. C.), No. 82.—President, Jas. Kendrick; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John J. LeGwin; Sec., Benj. Bell; Treasurer, Andrew Jack- 
son Yopp. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8S. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Pritchard. 

Sr. Jonn (N. B.), No. 85.—President, T. J. Keane; Vice-President, B. E. 
Appleby; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Coates; Fin. Sec., J. Coates; 
Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

Norroik, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines; Vice-President, J. E. 
Beale; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., G. T. Barrom, 
Journal office; Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, Chas. Waelder; Vice-President, 8. 8S. 
Cottrell; Cor. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; Rec. Sec., J. A. Bamber; Fin. Sec., 
K. M. Griswold; Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

RIcHMOND (Va.), No. 90.—President, Caspar Marstin; Vice-President, 
Jas. H. O'Bannon; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. John- 
son; Fin. Sec., George E. Bowden; Treasurer, W. T. Booth. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 


Litre Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, R. 
W. Webb; Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Fin. Sec., R. 8. Woolford; Cor. 
Sec., J. R. Sanders; Treasurer, C. W. Crockett. 

MontTREAL (Canada), No. 97.—President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos, Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Thos. Sampson; Vice-President, Wm. 
N. Andrew; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Wm. H. 
Eagles; Treasurer, Frank Tourtellotte. 

CoLtumBiA, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, T. W. Howard; 
Vice-President, T. F. Fitzwilliam; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patter- 
son; Fin. Sec., W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, 
R. W. Claxton; Sergeant-at-Arms, A. C. Shaw. P.O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. O’Donoghue ; Vice-President, 
H. Couvrette; Fin. and Cor. Sec., F. Woods; Rec. Sec., J. Byrnes; 
Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newakk, No. 103.—President, A. W. Griffing; Vice-President, William 
Spain; Rec. Sec., J. D. Uzell; Cor. Sec., John P. Grover, 144 Fourth 
Avenue; Fin. Sec., J. O. Smith; Treasurer, J. T. Hastings. 

New ALBany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VickspurG, No. 105.—President, A. Wilkinson; Vice-President, Wm. 
H. Cashman; Cor. and Rec. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treas., W. J. Smith. 

JERSEY City, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNOXVILLE, No. 111.—President, R. 8. Stevens; Vice-President, Jos. 

. H. Bean; Rec. Sec., G. H. Bomar; Fin. Secretary and Treasurer, 
A. Haws. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, A. Diack; Vice-President, Keifer 

Rec. Sec., W. W. Davis; Fin. and Cor. Sec., A. 8. Vadakin Niok bon 

188) ; Treasurer, Cc. E. Lehman. 





R. Brewer; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and 
urer, William G. Camden. 

Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, John McFetrish; 
Vice-President, Wm. Fuller; Rec. Sec., J. E. Evans; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
P. Huey; Cor. Sec., E. D. Young; Treasurer, John Isaac. 


LyncuBurG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Des Mornes, No. 118.—President, C. 8S. Wilson; Vice-President, H. W. 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. J. Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Joseph G. Allbe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fred. K. Perry; Sec. and Treasurer, Ezra Wilkins; Clerk, H. 
D. Taylor. 

TopeKa, No. 121.—President, L. H. Hascall; Vice-President, J. Aiken; 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. H. Johnson; Fin. Sec., W. P. Newhard; Trea- 
surer, F. B. Colver. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, Wm. B. Izland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. H. Kramer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W.S. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., R. H. Young; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

HaMILTon (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

PorrsvILLE, No 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 

Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, G. 8. Smith; Vice-President, C. 
H. Deffenbaugh ; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. W. Jenks; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, A. Dohme. 

TrrusvILLE, No. 144.—President, Chas. M. Berry; Vice-President, H. 
C. Eddy; Fin. Sec., D. M. Colegrove; Cor. Sec., Thos. Walsh; Rec. 
Sec., R. H. Ogburn; Treasurer, H. A. Smeed. 

JACQUES CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Theo. Godin; 
Vice-President, Joseph Lacroin; Rec. Sec., T. Berthiaume; Cor. Sec., 
P. A. Crossby (P. O. Box, 491); Fin. Sec., Chas. Balleau; Treasurer, 
John Thompson. 

Sr. CaTHartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HuntsviiwE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O’Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 
Saratoaa (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Alden 8. Huling; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. J. Smith; Cor. Sec., Jas. A. Waldron; Rec. Sec., Edward 

M. Connor; Fin. Sec., Geo. F. White; Treasurer, M. Dunphy. 

E.izaBerTH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Om Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, R. H. Myers; Vice-President, H. 
G. McKnight; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. W. Pagenhoff; Treasurer, L. W. 
Remy. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

Brrceport, No. 157.—President, Patrick Wade, Jr.; Vice-President, 
J. R. Lobdell; Cor. Sec., G. B. Whitney; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; 
Fin. Sec., Michael Houston; Treasurer, G. R. Stowell. 

QueEBEc (Canada), No. 159.—President, Simeon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George Grenier; Rec. Sec., Joseph Vienno-Michaud ; Cor. Sec., 
Leon B. Lyonnais; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. C. Rousseau. 

QUEBEC (Canada), No. 160. arr’ George Jackson; Vice-President, 
Victor Coté; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. Murphy, Morning Chronicle office ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. Little. 

RvurLanp, No. 165.—President, A. 8S. Roberts; Vice-President, J. G. 
Webster; Rec. and Cor. Sec., V. C. Meyerhoffer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Geo. F. Coll. 





ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 
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252 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
PAGE &CO"S 
NEW SPECIMEN BOOK OF WOOD TYPE 


is now ready, and will be sent to all Printers who wish to order Wood | 
Type and Printing Materials. } 
WM. H. PAGE & CO., | 


Greeneville, Conn. 





R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN 
SHEET GAUGE PIN, PaTEentTeD JULY | 
19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, 





tirely new article, and supply a want 
long felt by Job Printers, and News- | SAVE BRONZE AND TIME! 
papers worked on a Hand Press. 
They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just the = 
thing needed. : = 
The points are forced through the tympan sheet or sheets at the 
desired place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths of 
an inch, the points are brought up through by pressing the fingers 
directly over them, and forcing open the pin. 
For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 





the use of grippers, by detaching the card from the form with ease. 
Price, 50 cents per dozen. 


For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 


J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 





MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners, 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


CALENDAR FOR 1874. 


A new and attractive Calendar (engraved on wood), handsomely 





printed in Four Colors on China Cards, 11x 14 inches, with or without 


advertisements, will be supplied to Printers at the following rates: 


Fe A 04 Senta R.nnicne. wenn cede éseeees $5 50 
ee  Gaenenvdstenranesdeseonasencuneses 9 25 
Se hs pebsdancucnsodvcesesicsevctcusens 13 25 
ae 2 iid nnicle dedetbbhersGbs De kenn ewsbene 19 75 
eee > secamitbbsdauscethumiedadcivens 34 00 


Larger quantities at special rates. 

The above is designed to be valuable, both as a Calendar and an Ad- 
vertising Medium—a large space being reserved for inserting Business 
Cards, etc. 


A specimen will be sent on application to 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, 
OR 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515 and 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





rice 


CHAPUT'S SELF-FEEDING BRONZING PAD. 


FOR 
Job Printers, Lithographers, Label and Tip Printers. 
PRICE, 4 INCHES LONG, $2; 6 INCHES LONG, $2 50, 


This Pad is superior to the old process of Bronzing with a piece of 
cotton or fur, as it is self-feeding; it will save time, and also fully fifty 
per cent. of bronze. 

The bronze, being enclosed in the Pad, is not liable to fly around, 
get dirty, or lose its brilliant qualities; whereas, when exposed to the 
air, as in the old process, it will tarnish or change its color. 

This useful invention is praised by all who use it, and is the only 
practical hand bronzer yet invented. It is well gotten up in black 
walnut and brass. Its principle is so simple that it will not get out of 
order. When the fur is worn out it can be easily replaced. 


This Pad can also be used on Dry Colors for Printing 
purposes, 
FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517, and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





PRICE LIST 


Or 


LEATHER GELTIN G, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





Inches. Price per foot. | Inches. Price per foot. 
seeee cocetecesenseue 6 cents. SMe vccccccccccccccscecs SOC, 
eocecccccccccscccces . een @ cccccccccccccccesccss OO * 

o ccccccccecescoes | oe BM .cccccccccccccccccces 44 ** 
oe cecccecccccesees ym DB ccccccccccccccccccces 45 “ 
ccccccccsccccccccoee Mies |] ncccccccccccccccccces OD 
cccccees  & FT ccccccccccccccccccses TL © 
eecccees 2“ B cece cccccceeyse Sl “ 
eocececesecescceeees 2 “ D saves ccccescece OO * 
cece cesccccocccccece _ = 1D wccccccccccccccccce 1 
BY wccccccccccccccccces es UD accccccccccecccscce 114 
BY ncccccccccccccsccece 33. CO BD seccscccccccces cece 1 25 
MACHINE CUT BELT LACING. 
14 inch wide.............+++++++. $1 00 per hundred feet. 
3% aM TTTITT TTT TT TTT TTT TT 1 25 - 
TITTLE TI TT TET TTT 2 00 sd 
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TY@OGGaAPHICAL PUGLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


518, 817 and 819 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 





HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$3.50 By mail, $3.85. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- | 


signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 


tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing | 


Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 





A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 


HART’S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER. 








Price, $15. 
A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING ON ALL 
KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 
MANY OF OUR CUSTOMERS ARE USING FROM TWELVE TO TWENTY EACH. 


Send for a Circular or Machine to 
H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 











| 
| 





FIAT LUX! 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


FOR 


CounreRyY PRINTING OFFICES. 





The above cut represents a useful little article, invented by a West- 
ern printer, G. Veeder, Esq., and manufactured by the undersigned. 


| Mr. Veeder has been using it for some time in his office, and finds it 


invaluable. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in sucha 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 


side of the upper case. af 
Fig 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


RR Ss MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 





SAVE YOUR LEADS! 


THE ONLY REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATURES, 
MORRIS’ PATENT 


Adjustable Line Formers, 


MADE OF BEST SPRING BRASS. 
COMPLETS SETS, $15. 


| FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND GENERAL DEALERS 


IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Also patented in Europe. 
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8. MET ABerT - 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUP, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES | 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
No. 400 LYND STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


4 


sco 


BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


PROMPTL ST BABOCUTED. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





SrHein Tino Pa Bwegcwe 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 


-2eo- 


ALL OrmeR DESCRIPTIONS OF MhacmINE WorrK 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Parts of ‘‘Adams,” Gordon, and other presses will be kept on hand, as well as all sizes of PRESS TAPES 
of the very best manufacture. (The latter can always be had at the Warehouse, Nos. 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street, at 
the Lowest Cash Prices.) 


SHAFTING AND BELTING 


of all kinds furnished and put up at reasonable rates, and 


PRINTING OFFICES FITTED UP AND REMOVED 


in a skillful manner. Men sent to any part of the country to Repair, Set up, or remove Printing Presses. 


SEER O Te we cs 
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BRONZE POWDERS, 
BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


187 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 


-_——o___ ~7~oo.mUmltt;*;*~—~O _ 








The celebrated Bronzes of GkorcE MErER & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving cf nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be atiained by purchasing either from them or 
their Agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. Menamr. 


——— 2 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 





THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


Finest Brenzes, White and Yellew Metal Leaf, &c., &e., 


AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CoO., 


' P. 0. BOX 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS INEING ROLDERS, 





ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN ANY 
WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES. Stocks received one day will be 
cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in making rollers, and the 
saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases, a whole day is consumed in making a good set of rollers, and as much 
Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our Manufactory. 








—_— Po; <a 
AGENTS: 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. RicHMOND TyPE Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Auuines & Corry, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON &CO. | 


MANUFACTURE EVERY VARIETY OF 


Cards and Card Boards 


FOR PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


A FULL LINE OF 


WILSON’S WHITE AND COLORED GUMMED PAPERS, 


LABELS AND PASTLES. 
WAREHOUSE, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 





A. M. Collins, Son & Co. | 


PRINTERS’ CARD WAREROVSE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


“THE PULTZ & WALKLEY C0,” 


PATENT CLASP EYELET SHIPPING TAG. 


Patented August 6th, 1872. 


We claim for this Tag the following advantages: 


Ist. By the use of the patent eyelet, the strength of this part of the Tag is greatly increased. As the space covered by the eyelet is so much 
larger, and fastened securely by being clenched five times through the stock, it cannot be removed from the Tag, as is the case with the ordi- 
nary eyelet. 

2d. No gum, glue, or adhesive matter being used in attaching the eyelet to the card, it is not affected by the action of wet or damp weather, 
nor will it cleave off by bending the Tag near the eyelet hole. 

3d. As the eyelet caunot be removed except by tearing the stock, they offer a certain protection to those who use them against loss of goods. 

4th. It being impossible for wire to cut through the eyelet, they are particularly adapted to Shippers of Hardware, Iron, Steel, Stoves, etc., 
and all who use wige to fasten the Tag to their goods. 


PRICE LIST AND SCALE OF SIZES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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‘CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 





PLAEN, BMBOSSEHD, FANOY, GELT AND ORNAMENTED 


Cards and Ball Programme Covers. 


ALSO, 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 


ORNAMENTS, PICTURES, RELIEFS, ‘TASSELS, AND PENG 


FOR PROGRAMMES. 
g@ THE ASSORTMENT OF PROGRAMME COVERS COMPRISES OVER 120 DIFFERENT SIZES. 


Price List furnished on application, and Samples charged at List Prices. 


Special Designs made to order, and all orders promptly attended to. 





GLAZED, PLATED, ENAMELED, 
| AND FANCY PAPERS. 
Blanks, China Enameled, Railroad and Bristol 
| Board Cards and Card Boards. 


Send for the Reduced Price List, JUST OUT. 


7 WaREHOUSE: 
16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Bill Heads Printers’ Cards 





Statements, : Card Board, 
Letter a Visiting 
Note Heads, Wedding Cards, 
Envelopes, , — 
' se Direction Tags, 





WE ALSO KEEP IN STOCK A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


BLANE BOOHE AND WRITING PAPERS. 


COMPRISING VARIOUS MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


Imperial}...... 23 x 31, 65 Ibs. Check Folio.1714 x 2414,»18 and 20 Ibs. 
Super Royal. . .20 x 28, 53 Ibs. Folio. ...... 17 x22, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 lbs. 
Royal 023i: 19 x 24, 45 Ibs. Crown...... 15 x19, 20 and 22 lbs. 
Medium....... 18 x 23, 28, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. Flat Cap....14 x17, 12, 14, 16 and 18 lbs. 
) 16x21, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. s ...-13 x16, 12 and 13 lbs. 
Extra Folio. ..19x 24, 24 Ibs., and 19 x 23, 21 Ibs. Flat Letter.. 8 «101g, 8, 10 and 12 Ibs. 
‘ ING A « sts hss thttete hc bette cathe 5 1-4x8, 4, 5, and 6 lbs. 


PAPER FOR CIRCULARS, DODGERS, &c. 
PAPER FOR POSTERS, HAND BILLS, &c. . 
PAPER FOR BLANKS, CHECKS, NOTES, &c. 


FURNISHED IN ANY QUANTITY, SMALL OR LARGE. 
IN ORDERING, BE SURE TO GIVE EXACT SIZE AND QUALITY REQUIRED. 


PAPER RULED 10 ORDER, 10 ANY PATTERN—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


+~saeoo OC 


FACTORY &AaND W2aAREZOUSE, 


We, 505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


THOMAS W, PRICE COMPANY, 


a 















































THIRTY CENTS PER OOM. 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT.ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 



























It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will vse no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"ASFA MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINES LESS TRAN ANY OTHER. 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
Pee Mogg, Se 


Meferences: 
CR, 





THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 








We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printing Houses In PaiLapELpuia, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Watnut Srreet, Parnap’a. 
AGENTS 
















ALLison, Smiru & Jownson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. 
Wa. Hatey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. 
Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 
C. P. Knicut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
C. T. PausGrave, Moutreal and Toronto Type Foundries. 
Coiiins & McLeester, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
Haier & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. 













| Pearso. & Gersr, “ Evening Exp ™~. 


R. 8. Menamen, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Puila. 
G. 8. Newooms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wavxer, Evans & Coaswet, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. C. 


Marver, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Sansom oP 
MacKe tak, Surras & JoRDAN, 606-614 Sanso’ hila. 





Sr. Lours Tres Founper, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Grays FERRY PRINTING Ink Works. 





J. M. PRATT, late of H. D. Wade & Co. 


Cc. EB. ROBINSON, J.G. ROBINSON. 


PRATT &@ ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


: VARNISH ES, SIZES, 
QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, &c. 


ROBINSON & PRATT, 
8300 Gray’s Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WO, 6 SPRUCE ST., 


NEW YORK. 





PRICE LIST. 
{Our Label Prices are the SELLING PRICES without any percentage added.) 


BLACK INKS, VARNISHES, &c. 














COLORED _ SIZES, &c. 





News Ink, No, 1, Power Press (in bbis.) per Ib 50, 75, 100, 1 

No, 2, Fast Presses, Dy  getepccocesegeaanee, OD | EEA” =~ © "‘sidvewen “~‘cccndeccsecsesanabeosbancese 100, 1 

ba No. 3, Small Daily Papers, We ececcccsadsccscccs OB | QRIR IRR 8 a rveccce © Waicidvctucccccockedsshacuce 150, 2 

«es No. 4, Hand Presses, “ 20 200, 3 00, 400,500, 800, 10 

ad No. 5, Extra Hand Presses, ed 25 .-3 00, 5 00, 800, 10 

Book Ink, No. 1, per Ib 30 00, 24 00, 32 

* a? “ 4 00, 10 00, 16 00, 24 

o a 00, 10 00, 16 00, 

Fine Book or Job Ink, No. 4, per ib 15 ia 50, 75. 4 

1 00 itramarine. ........ ++. 150, 200, 3 

Wood Cut Ink, per 1 Steere eeeeeeeeeeerererecseees 100, 2 00, 3 00, 5 00 Light and Dark Biue.. hahnen e © chan deatenen ater aceurnces 50, 75, 1 

WS Soecbendcdsoccseesoeseseceses 100, 200, 300, 500 | Fine Lightand Dark Blue... “ .......ccccecccccsencceeeee 1650, 2 

Light and Dark Green 75,1 

oo | Fine Light and Dark Green 50, 2 

50 Orange and Lemon Yellow 00, 1 

00 Yellow........ 00, 1 

00 t and Dark Brown 00, 1 

00 Fine es Brown. . ° 

Gold Size, = aman 50, 2 

50 | Umber and Sienna Inks 00, 1 

60 pam Toy ee oS Laebenew 50, ? 

jue BD. © @. netrpanet+ceccnntccontscoetstans 

Skea tees per B.. Paging Ink, Blue............ 50, 2 

Printer’s Varnish, 80, 40, 60 | Sil Solution, per bottle 75, 1 

“ pie bal pewdssoccovdecbodet chbees ++++-2 00, 250, 300 | Bronze per ounce...z 15, 1 

LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, &c. 

Black Ink, for Transfer Work, per Ib Red Ink, r tb Fees ncneeh ocean shanerohbessenepenenens 2 00 to 10 00 
- for Crayon Work, « Lake Ink, Pee ensersearronasansoneearesnerce wane 3 00 w 10 00 
Light, Medium, and Dark Blue, « Carmine a Wii Rghis bbeecebb cbtb coccvedVecveedonsesesé 16 00 to 24 00 
Ultramarine Blue Ink, - Purple Ink OF Sidpactatesescsesdctébed cat desee yobewe 3 00 to 24 00 
Light, Medium and Dark Green Ink, m de Varnishes, 00, 9, S 2, iI scion conrtichendsendadétle 40to 60 
Lemon, Medium and Orange Yellow Ink, « ay BOP OB. ccc cccvecccccétbichebdaced 200to 350 
Brown Ink, various shades, Siccatif (quick omen Varnish, per Ib, 7éc.; per gal...... $50to 400 
White Ink, ” Copper-plate Black Ink, per I5........eessssesceeeeeees 100, 159, 200 





COPPER-PLATE COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER AT LOW PRICES. 
Quick DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 


practical printers. 


SSSSSSSSSSSTSSSSSSSESESSESTS 
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CHAS. &. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS, 





[EsTaBLISHED JanvUARY 7, 1804.] 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


*ys0y moy “)8 PIOH Eg pus “vIqdjopYygA “HG prvquoyT pay quay, *10) 
‘saolato IwaIONreat 





BLACK INKS. | COLORED INKS. | ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. | Per Pound. 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses.14c. to 16c. | Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper... .$2, 3, 5, 10 | Purple Ink............ $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24, 00 
« for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. | Scarlet Red Ink. ... 2... .... 666s cece eeeee $1.60) Purple Ink, Blueish.............. $16.00, 24,00 
” for Hand Presses................ ee | SORE IR nso scdoass ccossccguinbe $1, 1.50 | Magenta Ink........... $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24,00 
“ “ “ “«  best....... Beg BBO. | RAMs vs o's os ccc voce cocgeoscpctitees $5, 10| Mauve, Reddish. ... . ...$5,00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 
Book Ink............ 30c., 40c., 50c., T5c., $1.00 | Carmine Ink... ..... 2.2... 6s cece nenees $16, 32 
Illustrated Cut Ink, SOR Sescsosd a. 50c., 75c, | Ultramarine Ink, fine..............+ $2.00, 3.00 POSTER INKS. 
heavy.. 5e., $1.00, 1.50| Bronze Blue * ........0...eeeceeeeeceees 2.00 Per Pound, 
Sctentific ‘iin SHeecevcnsveeGaces denen O06. | Rae > 8 incon wn ovtens cecnsn $1.50, 2.00 | Ultramarine Ink.......... 50c., T5c., $1.00, 1.50 
American Agriculturist..................+. 40c. | Dark Blue S acoctstomel séegenee $1.50, 2.00 | Blue Ink, Light or Dark........75c., $1.00, 1.50 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’d) 50, 75, $1. 1.50, $2/ Green SF udue cececewece $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 | Red Ink.............eeeeeee ees T5c., $1.00, 1.50 
r; will not set off... } Green  Geup GRUB. 20s cscogtbeciec 2.00 | Green Ink... .......60cceeeeeee 50c., T5c., $1.00 
nk, extra quick dryer.. .-$1.50, 2.00, 3.00} Yellow “3 (Lemon or aaa, - $1.00, 4 50, 3.00 | WUE BER. .0060000068viv— epee 50c., T5c., $1.00 
card on Wood Gat Ink. $1.00, 1.50, oe TE a, Rar 7 PEE UE ichcebehabeene oaht 50c., T5c., $1.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50| Brown Ink Sie obweete sane $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, * 00 | whine Bids sc cece ceovsscccde 50c., T5c., $1.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHES, &o, 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK-—Established April, 1816. 





BLACK INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® Ib. $1, > 3.06, 5.09 





COLORED INKS. 









COLORED INKS. 


Carmine Ink, ® OZ... ........eeseeees $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Bine....................500., T5c 
Pe vtdincnsaaeashacecencesed » T5c., $1 | Purple Ink, @ oz.............. 50c., $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster............--..0.4- 50c., T5c., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink.. tee. oS LE os RRR ERR EES ey $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark........ $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink 40c., 50c. Tic. | Fine Red, ® th.. + 6 $3, 5. 00, 10. m4 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange... - $1.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink........ S00. 1 OE, BOP ROR soo00 00 cckctsesacasianes 2, 2.5) o ‘ for r posters. T5c., $1 
News and Poster Ink.. .-, 25e. | Red, for posters. . 50c., T5e., ot. , ot oo Gold Size, White or Gold Color sabeccns $1, 2. 00 
Printers’ Varnish ...............50e. oa a 00 | Blue, for posters..............06+ 50c., » $1 | Tints of all Shades............... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, # gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.00. 2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
LITHOGRAPHIC INXS AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® Th....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish:............. 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 





Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 


Laser Price... 25 30 40 


SretziimnG Price.. 30 36 48 


and the Selling Prices: 


50 7 1.00 1.25 1.50 


1.20 





60 90 1.50 1.80 


2.00 


2.40 


2.50 3.00 5.00 


6.00 


10.00 





3.00 3.60 12.00 
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PATENT 


Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys 











_ LL 
Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


‘This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the 
screws in the side lining, which in the old-style Galleys sometimes project and 
make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


Single Column, 3 1-8 x23 14, : ‘ $2 25 | Double Column, 6 14x23 14, ° : $3 00 
SIZES AND PRICES OF BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LENED. 

6 X10 2 $2 25 12 & 18 ; j 8 $4 50 

8% x13 : p : 300 | 14X20 a ‘ _ ; 5 25 

10 X16 ‘ ; 3 75 | 15 «K 22 : a 6 00 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


FOR SALE AT 


Rn. S. MENAMIN’S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFFICES 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE, | 
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RIEHL’S 


PRINTERS’ PATENT CUTTING MACHINE, NO, 1. 











The above cut represents a hand Machine which possesses immense power. The wheel has a continuous motion for both strokes of the 
knife, not requiring to be reversed for the up stroke. At the side of the Machine, out of the way, there is an index which works with the 


gauge, and points out the exact distance in inches and parts thereof between the edge of knife and rear guide. There is also a side guide fas- 
tened to the bed. 


Curs 32 INCHES. BY HAND, 83003 BY POWER, S350. 


BOXING AND CARTAGE EXTRA. 


M. RINE & SONS, 


1505 WILLOW STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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The accompanying cut repre- 
sents our new Book and Job Com- 
bination Press,to which we would 
invite the attention of the trade. 

The press is built with special 
reference to book work from 
plates (it neither smuts blanks 
nor wears plates), and will work 
the most delicate wood-cuts ora 
poster with equal ease to the 
press, form, and operator. All 
classes of work can be done on it 
by any fair average printer; all 
his standard troubles disappear, 
owing to the new mode of dis- 
tribution and great strength of 
the impression, which secures 
even and delicate results. The 
impression can be tripped by the 
feeder at any time, without noise 
or jar, thus enablingan unlimited 
inking of the form. It runs 
smoothly and almost noiselessly 
at as high rates of speed as any 
press of its size. In this, as with 
all our new “ series’ of presses, 
we do away with the pressman’s 
fe AGS MIS Se. great annoyance, that of the 

, and discharge the sheet 

clean side to the fly direct from the cylinder, thus preventing any sheets from being mussed or smutted, and is a device original with us. 
“ It has two distinct and independent inking apparatus—one at each end of the press—which gives a perfect distribution. The fornt-rollers 
are so arranged that but one adjustment is necessary, and that to the distributors, as the form always receives the same pressure as the dis- 
tributors. 

The bearers are always set in proper contact with the cylinder, so that any adjustment of the cylinder does not change their relative position. 

This press is built with special reference to the wants of the “operating pressman;’’ and for its adaptability to all classes of work has no 
equal. The saving in ink alone is 20 per cent. above any press, with the exception of our “ Art Series.” 


SIZES, PRICES, etc., 


No. Size of Bed, Size of Form. No. Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price. No. Size of Bed. Size of Form. No.Rollers, Speed per Hour. Price. 
1 | 37x52 32x47 4 800 to 1800 | $5,000) 3 28x41 24x38 4 800 to 2000 | $3,800 
2; 32x50 28x45 | 4 800 to 1900 4,400 || 4 27x36 22x32 4 800 to 2200 3,200 





CAMPBELL’S COMBINATION BOOK AND JOB SERIES. 


This cut represents our new 
Job and Book Press, which is 
acknowledged to be without a 
competitor for its excellency and 
rapidity of work. 

It has two rollers over the 
form, with an arrangement for 
tripping the impression, which 
allows unlimited inking of the 
form. 

It is especially adapted to gen- 
eral job office work, having no 
tapes, and discharging the sheet 
direct from the cylinder, with 
the clean side to the fly, thereby 
preventing the smutting of sheets 
when large colored surfaces are 
exposed. 

It has our unrivalled patent 
combination distribution, which, 
together with the table distribu- 
tion, original with us, makes it 
perfect. 

The speed is greater than any 
other press of its size, with the 
same number of rollers, though 
= : - = it runs with less noise and with- 
. ROBERTS SC. Ny out any jar whatever. 





SIZES, PRICES, etc., 
No. Size of Bed. Size of Form. Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price No. Size of Bed. Size of Form. Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price, 
1 41x56 | 36x53 2 1500 | $4,000 | 4 31x46 28x42 2 | 1800 $3,000 
2 37x52 | 32x48 2 1600 3,500 | 5 30x41 24x37 2 1900 2,700 
3 34x50 29x46 2 1700 3,200 || 6 27x36 21x32 2 2000 2,400 





OFFICE---39 Beekman Street, New York. A. CAMPBELL. 
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THE NEW EUREKA JOBBER, 


This Press has been in use but a few months, and is 
proving one of the most satisfactory in market. It oc- 
cupies but little room, is simple, durable, cheap, and is 
operated with the greatest ease. 

The distribution is by disc, the fountain is between 
the disc and bed, and is so arranged that the first roller 
takes the ink and the rest distribute it. It has three 
rollers, with adjustable bearers to regulate the pres- 
sure of the rollers on the form, and may be thrown off 
instantly for extra distribution. The impression may 
also be thrown off at once, so that neither rollers nor 
platen touch the form. The frame of the Press is 
made in one casting, and all the parts are made with a 
view of firmness and strength. The shafts are cast 
steel and the driving pinion wrought iron, and the Press 
may be run at any speed that the operator can feed 
with safety. 





PRICE: 


QUARTO MEDIUM, 10x16 inches inside 
of chase, $425. 


This includes two sets of stocks, one roller mold, 
wrenches, three chases, fountain, tight and loose pul- 
leys for steam, and boxing ready for shipment at the 
manufactory ; no extra charges. 





— 





COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


The best and cheapest in market. It has been largely improved. It is simple, durable, and cheap, and will do good work—Newspaper, 
Book, and Job. Size of bed, 31x46 inches. Price $1,000, which includes boxing, setting up, and all necessary fixtures. 





COUNTRY JOBBER. 


The most perfect of cheap Printing Presses; will do the finest kinds of work, and print from 600 to 1,000 per hour. Platen, 7x11 }¢ inches. 
Price $100, which includes boxing and all] necessary fixtures. 


PAPER CUTTERS, PROOF PRESSES, Ere. 





Paper Cutters, 28 inches..... Oeste bs ccnccccccesesneccsenensesetes $50 + Proof Presses, 10x37 inches inside bearers, with frame......-.... $60 
e Ob BE nae nastins ch nchnentnnbsianietian 60 | Burr Cutter Mitreing Machine .... ....cccccccccccscccsecseceseees 16 
Proof Presses, 9 x32 inches inside bearers, with frame .......... 45 | Lead Outters, Spring Handles .............. Secccccccccces ctoccsoe |= 
7 16 3x32 * eo ,. See .. 55 | Rule Cutters, a powerful machine. ieee oananeerrenes 

se 20 x36 . - es apes cccees 80 | Composing Sticks, from 6 to 20 inchée, both screw vend clamp. 


WROUGHT IRON SIDE AND FOOT STICKS AND CHASES MADE TO ORDER. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed free. 


A.& B. NEWBURY, 


COXSACKIE-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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THE , 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON &@ McNEAL, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Thorough Distribution, 


rT 
_ The Strongest, 
Square Impression, 
Most Durable, 
Impression Adjuster, 
Most Compact, 
Impression Throw-off, 
and Simple 
Roller Throw-off, 
of Presses.” - 
Perfect Ink Fountain. 
PRICES: 
Half-Medium, 18x19 in. inside Quarto-Medium, 10x15 inches Eighth-Medium, 7x11 inches 
of Chase (platen 14x22 in.) $550 inside of Chase, . « $425 inside of Chase, . - $250 
Ink Fountain, ° ° 25 | Ink Fountain, ° 25 | Ink Fountain, . e 25 
Steam Fixtures, e « 15 | Steam Fixtures, . ° 15 | Steam Fixtures, e e 15 
Boxing, . + 10 Boxing, . . 7 Boxing, . . . 6 


TERMS-CASH, IN NEW YORE FUNDS. 


With each Press are included three Chases, one Roller Mold, two sets Roller Stocks, Wrenches and Treadle. 
As all parts are made interchangeable, duplicate parts can be furnished to order. 
The Driving Shaft of each press is extended, so that Steam Pulleys may be readily attached. 
Half and Cross-Bar Chasea, Counter Shafts and Cones, constantly on hand. 


in 


FIRST PREMIUM MEDAL AWARDED AT 


The Industrial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1871. 
The International Exhibition. Buftilo, N. Y., 1871. 
The Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md., 1872. 
The Industrial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1872. 
The American Institute, New York City, 1872. 





—_ -2>- 


Reference is made to all using these Presses. Descriptive Circular sent upon 
application. 
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“GLOBE” JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 





Best working Fountain in use 
‘sug Yo 20 uo Supyynd uy eseg 


Impression can be thrown on or off. 


{ 


‘Aysseyespou ysouyy ung 
‘moy sed suopsserdury 000°S % 000'T 
‘orpeery, 20 ureeyg £q weazie 


‘soyspBoy yoopteg 


‘Suyuung jo oseg 


Detention of Rollers on Cylinder at will, for Distribution. 
"uopsserdmy uo [jeag 


Perfect Ink Distribution. 


"TBueng ywerp 





HIGHEST AWARD EVER MADE FOR A JOB PRINTING PRESS. 


A GOLD MEDAL WAS RECEIVED FOR THE “GLOBE” AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION, HELD IN BOSTON, IN SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


REPORT OF JUDGES: 
Jones Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. ¥., Globe Job Printing Press : 
The Committee do not hesitate to pronounce the Globe Job Printing Press to be the best job press yet offered in the market for sale. It has 

several new penae which other presses of the kind do not have; en which is the “throw-off,” an advantage which is almost 
ble, and will be readily appreciated by all printers. It possesses a new mode of giving the impression, by which a “‘ dwell ”’ is obtained when the 
form has touched the sheet, thereby securing a more perfect impression than can possibly be obtained by the old method by crank movement. 
The “detention of the rollers on the cylinder,”’ at the will of the rator, without stopping the machinery, thereby giving extra facilities for 
distribution of the ink, is a new feature in job presses, the want of which has been felt by pressmen for years, but never until now has this great 
desideratum been accomplished. There are other points, of more or less importance, which render this a most desirable press, and, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the most perfect yet presented to the notice of printers. We therefore recommend the award of a Gold Medal. 

N. B. SHurt err, Mayor of Boston, 

A. K. P. Wetcn, of Welch, Bigelow & Co., Judges 

Orrin F. Frye, of Rand, Avery & Frye, . 

CHARLES DEANE, 


NET CASH PRICES: 
Half-Medium, 18x1914 inches inside of Chase, $550; Fountain, $25; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $10 extra. 
Quarto-Medium, 10x15 “ 425; %* 253 os 16; « 7 6% 
Eighth-Medium, 8x12 6 “ 250; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $6 extra. 
One Roller Mold, two sets of Roller Stocks, and three Chases, are included with each Press. 
All of these Presses will be thoroughly tested, strongly boxed, and delivered to the order of the purchaser, at our manufactory, Palmyra, N.Y. 


JONES MANUFACTURING CO., 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Uneqballed in Strength and Durability, 
POTTHEHR’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 12 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK-MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 





TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS, 
Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Oo. : , December 14, 1870. 


Boston 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 
(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : Boston, December 13, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing; and I can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first a pe printing press. Allow me to congratulate you on — success, and to 
say that defects in all other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 





SIZES AND PRICES: 


No. 00, 20x25 inches inside Bearers............. $1,400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers................ $2,700 
No. 0, 21x27 « Be TE nthe area ioe 1,600 | No. 4, 32x50 *“ il iy ot OF etude sind 2,900 
No. 1, 21x30 “« i eyed «Me wibindceeds 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 ** sg fe ee a Ee 3,100 
No. 2, 25x35 «* ei a Sette erry 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54“ mii FOC Te ene 3,450 
No. 214, 29x42 “ ee eae ee 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 «“ I a a is a a 3,700 . 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERINC A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers ............... $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers................ $3,300 
No. 2, 25x35 « Wen ote ha ddh option ox do 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 “ catinga ces Claret ower ee 3,500 


The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Molds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


CG. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


TERMS CASE. No. 12 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. Porren, Jn. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. Hupparp. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


>: <P -- > __- 


otter’s Improved Country Presses 


FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK. 





ian 2 * 





. qosents ™ 

The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his neans, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combiued distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smootliness and reliabil'ty 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot bo excelled, and our cvuntry 
frieuds can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its supe- 
riority of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of 
all its parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, yet the price has not been advanced. With all these improvements of construction 
and size uf machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


Hand Power. Hand Power. 
No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers............ $1,350 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers.............. $1,550 
No. 4, 32x50 “ ~ RD py iE 1,450 | No. 4, 32x50 “ he eae 1,650 


FOR STEAM POWER, EXTRA, $50. BOXING AND CARTAGE, FREE. 
Each Press Is furnished with Rubber Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Two Stocks for Rack and Screw, 


OC. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


Terms Cash, Wo. 12 SPRUCE Sreeer. New Yore. 
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DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“Liberty” Card and Job Presses, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, COR. OF CENTRE, NEW YORK, 
° First Premium Worlds Fair, Londen, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 








THe SunscrrBers respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to 4 prief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DeGENERr. 

THE COMBINATION OF PRINCIPLES in this popalar Press is the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DIsTINCTNESS OF ImpREssIon on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrecr Dts- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy or ReetsTeR of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Faciirry and Sprep with which 
they car be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be 
excelled. 

Their SmmPLicITy AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Frvest Ciass of Work; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, an‘l the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well 


as to increase our facilities by the construction of SpectaL MacHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of eur presses in case of accidental breakage. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PRESS OVER ALL OTHERS: 


SIMPLICITY OF CoNsSTRUCTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF BurLD—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease In Ruwnine; the 
ABILITY To Priyt a Form as LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “ MAdING READY,”’ ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING; 
facility of ConREcTING aA ForM WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 


Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in STaTIONARY FIXTURES, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 


Size No. 2 has a SpEcIAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be 
retained on the Platen for examination. 


While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always'in sight. 


The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 
The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 





No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside (hase................ ab. Seas Se $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain.................. 425.00 “ 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain. ..... silk a 6lsinisndaeade 550.00 “« =—10.00 


Steam Fixtures for either Size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
&@ Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. -@@ 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 


MANUFACTORY—Detancy, Tompxrs, anp MANGIn STREETS. 
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No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no ‘Library can be complete without it. 


> 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 


J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 





Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles | 
Histery, Implements, Precesses, Preducts and Auxiliary | 
Arts of Printing, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of 
Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. | 


> 
THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY As 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, 
AND AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 


A VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES, 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 


The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


PRICE $10.00. 
MENAMIN & RINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
S17 & 519 Mino@ ST@ueT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CHARLES MAGARGE & CO, a 





WHOLESALE DEALERS IN LS 


/ PAPER,and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, } 


WAREHOUSE, 30, §2 anv 84 Sovrm Sixtu STREET. 4 & 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. % 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, 


Copper Plate Paper....... .....2s.4..- various sizes and weights. 
Tinted Plate. Paper. .........cccccccses - x 
Lithograph and Map Paper............ - ‘x 
Sizcd and Super Calendered Paper..... = 7 
Card Papel. i... 6 cove vevewsesecsesoes s = 
Prin ting Paper of ail grades........... ” “an 
Manilla and Hardware Papers......... ¥ od 


Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. 

Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 49, 42, and 44 inch. 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 tech. 

Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters, 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS, 


COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


I re 23x31, 65 Ibs. 

Bum. Moya... .ccccsess 20x28, 53 Ibs. 

TE ‘ctmandkaponcdieegon 19x24, 45 Ibs. 

BNR. 5 bidesvcnee chee 18x23, 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
OR re 16x21, 22, 24. 26, and 28 lbs. 
Extra Folio ............ 19x24, 24 lbs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. 


| 


| 
| 


Céminus. .s2iuitl. ogiiaiz 18x26, 25 Ibe. 
Check Folio............ 1736x2444, 18 and 20 Ibs. 
eee 17x22, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Tbs. 
SP ey se ere 15x19, 20, and: 22 Iba. 
ona noid stine see 14x17, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 

ah eccececcesceee- 18X16, 12 and 13 Ibs. 

|. omer ded seaiia 12x15, 9 Ibs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Fiat and Folded: Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain, 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
Engine Sized Papers, 1734 x28, 30 Ibs. 
w “ *+ "16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
” be ~ 17x22, 17 Ibs. 
Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35. and 40 Ibs, 
Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 
Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 





CHARLES MACARCE & Co. 














